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EDITED BY JOHN M. McBRYDE, JR. 


OUNDED in 1892, The Sewanee Review has stead- 
ily and consistently maintained its policy, announced 
in the first issue, of being a serious literary and 
critical journal. Avoiding all temptation to court 

wider popularity through mere timeliness in its articles, 

it has ever sought to serve as a repository of the literary 
essay and the critical review. 

For the past ten years the magazine has drawn its 
contributions from a wide extent of country, represent- 
ing thirty-eight states of the Union as well as England 
and Japan. New York leads with a total of thirty-three 
contributions out of a total of two hundred and sixty- 
four; but nearly forty-five per cent have come from the 
South, so that the magazine has contributed its share 
towards helping to encourage and develop independence 
of thought, to mould public opinion, to raise the stand- 
ards of taste and literary expression, and to reflect the 
best tendencies in the culture and the life of the South- 
ern people. Though not unnaturally a large majority of 
the contributors have come from the colleges, The Re- 
view has not been merely an academic organ, but has 
covered a broad field of literature, art, history, economics, 
theology, and current questions, and has always tried to 
approach these subjects in a dignified manner, free from 
prejudice and undue partisanship. 








The Sewanee Review is conducted by members of 
the Faculties of the University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tennessee, but has no official connection with the Uni- 
versity. 
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The 
South Atlantic Quarterly 


Editorial Announcement 


With the present number of the Sourn ATLANTIC QuaR- 
TERLY, Dr. W. P. Few and the writer retire from the joint 
editorial conduct of the journal. I desire to express deep ap- 
preciation of the codperation we have constantly received 
from associates in the Trinity College faculty and from many 
able scholars and writers, North and South. From the very 
beginning the QuaRTERLY has been, to an altogether excep- 
tional degree, the beneficiary of a body of disinterested and 
public spirited contributors. To these writers it has been our 
privilege to offer a medium for the candid, dignified, and in- 
dependent discussion of literary, historical, economic, and so- 
cial questions. Naturally the QuaRTERLY has been peculiarly 
concerned with Southern life, literature, history, and prob- 
lems : but it has not been edited in a sectional spirit. Its vision 
and its interests have never been confined to the borders of 
the South. The publication has welcomed to its pages writers 
from all parts of the country, and it has sought to maintain 
such standards of scholarship, literary form, and variety of 
contents as would appeal to cultivated readers everywhere. 
Having now arrived at the eighteenth year of a progressive 
and vigorous youth, the QUARTERLY may justly claim influence 
and good repute in the elect circles from which light and lead- 
ership come. 


The retiring editors, as they take up other plans and 
duties, feel great satisfaction in relinquishing their trust to two 
colleagues who have long been associated with the conduct of 
the journal, Dr. William K. Boyd and Dr. William H. Wan- 
namaker. Dr. Boyd, Professor of History in Trinity College, 
has from time to time published the fruits of his investigations 
in the QUARTERLY in the form of essays on the history of 
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North Carolina and the South, together with other papers on 
more general themes. Dr. Wannamaker, Dean of Trinity 
College, has for years given the QuaRTERLY the benefit of his 
thorough training in literary and dramatic art, his published 
papers and reviews bringing enlightenment to many. Dr. Few 
joins me in offering to these gentlemen hearty good wishes as 
they enter upon their joint endeavor, and we look with full 
confidence to the growth of the QuarTERLy’s influence and 
usefulness under their direction. 


Wii1i1amM H. GLasson. 

















Walter Hines Page: Friend of the South 


Epwin Mims 


Professor of English Literature, Vanderbilt University 
Sometime Joint-Editor, South Atlantic Quarterly 


It was no mere accident that Walter Hines Page died 
in North Carolina and that he was buried at Aberdeen,—a 
place associated with the constructive work of his family for 
more than three generations and with the fondest memories 
of his own life. No doubt his desire to spend his last days 
in the section which he always affectionately referred to as 
“the old land” sustained him during his prostration from over- 
whelming responsibilities in London and in his suffering on 
the high seas. The simple funeral services held at his grave 
were a fitting end to his busy, crowded, and, one may say, 
romantic life. There were gathered his partners in business 
and the representatives of a great magazine, which had made 
a new era in periodical literature; and with them his fellow- 
workers on great national boards that had contributed so much 
to Southern development. From London and Paris came mes- 
sages to the bereaved family, testifying to the formative work 
he had done in cementing the ties that linked the two branches 
of the English-speaking people. 

But neither his national nor international fame can ob- 
scure the thought in the minds of some that he was one of the 
great Southerners of his generation, and that no man had 
helped—positively helped—so many individuals, institutions, 
organizations, and movements that had as their primary aim 
the rebuilding of these old commonwealths. If, as he once 
said, he had not literally carried with him wherever he went 
a pot of his native earth, he had carried with him always what 
the pot of earth stood for. With him the love of the state and 
of the section was not a mere sentiment, but, as will appear, 
an abiding interest that led to words and deeds of far-reaching 
significance. What he wrote about Dr. Charles D. McIver for 
the Sour ATLANTIC QUARTERLY applies to himself: “But 
when death startles us and cuts a career short and we must 
measure the dead man once for all, we find ourselves asking 
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first of all the one question, how true and helpful he was to 
his friends, to his community, and to human kind; for that 
is the highest test after all.” 

At the time when one might well emphasize Mr. Page’s 
Americanism and his cosmopolitanism, it may seem strange, and 
indeed provincial, even to suggest the Southern qualities of his 
character and the work he did for this section. But it is a 
striking fact that all of his collected writings relate to the 
South ; and it may be confidently claimed that, however much 
his alert and receptive mind may have assimilated from his 
early experiences in the West, or from his life in New Eng- 
land, or from his larger outlook on the international affairs 
of his time, he had certain qualities that are distinctively 
Southern; no one ever knew him who was not impressed 
with his cordiality, his enthusiasm, and his persistent and 
continuous interest in Southern development. If to be a 
Southerner is to be sectional in one’s feelings, provincial in 
one’s judgments, sentimental in one’s attitude to Southern 
history ; if it is to accept blindly all the traditional views of 
the ante-bellum South, the Civil War, the Negro, and edu- 
cation, then Mr. Page was not a Southerner. But if to be a 
Southerner is to be born and reared in the South, to possess 
certain personal qualities characteristic of Southern people, 
to be a vital leader in every progressive movement in the 
South, and all the while to have as the object nearest his 
heart to serve the land of his forbears and contemporaries, 
then he was a Southerner. By his addresses in all the large 
centers and colleges of the South, by his constant endeavor 
to use his publishing house and magazine as media for the 
revelation and interpretation of the Southern people to them- 
selves and to the nation, by his own writings, and most of 
all, perhaps, by his friendly and stimulating counsel to indi- 
viduals and to at least three great national boards—by all 
these means he established himself in the minds of all thought- 
ful people as a friend of the South. 

What he said and did we of the younger generation should 
not willingly let die. Nor should we overlook the fact that 
much of what he said and did met with criticism that was 
unjust and a misunderstanding that was frequently cruel. 
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I do not allude to these criticisms with any desire to call up 
unpleasant memories—certainly they can affect him no longer 
if, indeed, they ever did. It is well, however, for those who 
remain to realize just what such a man encountered, and what 
any other man who does the same sort of work must en- 
counter. From the time that he wrote his “Dummy” articles 
in the State Chronicle—surely they will be resurrected 
sometime—to almost the end of his life he was the object 
of the severest criticism. It was no uncommon thing for 
newspapers and public speakers to refer to him as a traitor 
to the South, as one who held up to scorn before the eyes 
of the nation certain traditions and shibboleths. This crit- 
icism reached its height at the time of the publicaticn of 
the “Autobiography of a Southerner,” which, although pub- 
lished anonymously, was soon rightly accredited to Mr. Page. 
Of that book I shall have something to say later, for it cannot 
be rightly judged except by a consideration of other points 
involved in his life and writings. Certain garbled quotations 
and a certain failure to adopt even the most elementary prin- 
ciples of literary interpretation did the author a grave in- 
justice. Especially is this true of the venomous attack in a 
certain magazine that has for many years made capital of the 
prejudices of Southern readers. The article might have died 
in the pages of this little-read magazine had it not been taken 
up by many Southern newspapers and aired in the halls of 
Congress by Southern politicians. The effect was to produce 
a very wide-spread prejudice against Mr. Page in the minds 
of many Southerners who never knew him personally or 
never read that book or any other book he ever wrote. 

It may be admitted that Mr. Page often spoke frankly 
and even bluntly of the defects of the Southern people. He 
took for granted certain things that we were always empha- 
sizing. He punctured with ridicule and sarcasm some of the 
sophistries that had long been the stock in trade of dema- 
gogues and sentimentalists. He said some things in a way 
that some of his admirers would not have said them. But it 
should be said in all fairness that he attacked evils in the 
nation with the same straight-forward honesty—for instance, 
no man ever attacked more persistently and with more over- 
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whelming evidence the abuses of the pension system. Further- 
more, at the very time when he was criticising the South he 
was always suggesting something constructive or, better still, 
doing something that had for its aim the development of his 
people. He was so patient that he ignored his critics ; he loved 
his people more than their approval. 

I know of no better illustration of the injustice of such 
critcism than the furore which followed his address on “The 
Forgotten Man” at the Normal and Industrial College in 
Greensboro, in 1897. As one now reads the entire address— 
so cordial, so suggestive, so constructive—one wonders at the 
storm of abuse that broke about his head. It was a frank 
appeal “to accept our own conditions without illusions, to face 
our own problems like men, and when necessary, with all 
respect for the past, to lift dead men’s hands from our life.” 
It is a striking fact that, despite the criticism of newspapers 
and publicists and preachers, North Carolina for the past 
twenty years has been doing the very things pointed out by 
him in that address, and that many of its sentences and 
phrases have become the slogans of forward-looking men. 
Who does not say now that the greatest undeveloped resource 
in any state is the untrained masses of the people, that a 
democratic society must be based upon such training, and that 
“a public school system generously supported by public senti- 
ment, and generously maintained by both state and local tax- 
ation, is the only effective means to develop the forgotten 
man, and even more surely the only means to develop the 
forgotten woman”? 

One might in the same way consider other addresses and 
writings of Mr. Page and find that the constructive, the hope- 
ful, the statesmanlike element always outweighs what might be 
considered incidental, destructive points. {I have thought 
that a more limited study in a more limited field might better 
set forth the spirit of the man and suggest many ideas and 
plans that were characteristic of his mind and heart. I 
was fortunate enough to receive from him during a period 
of ten years approximately one hundred letters, extracts 
from which will serve the purpose I have indicated. I have 
no doubt that others have even more noteworthy letters. He 
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was a prolific letter-writer, undoubtedly one of the best of 
our time. In his very busy life he found time to write to a 
wide circle of friends and acquaintances. At a time when 
the stenographer is said to have destroyed the art of letter 
writing, he brought to his correspondence the vitality, the 
charm, and, I believe, the enduring literary quality of the 
masters of the craft. Necessarily many of the personal fea- 
tures of his letters cannot be revealed, but I believe the selec- 
tions herewith given suggest some of the essential points in 
the story of his life, which, when all his letters have been 
collected by members of his family, will be one of the inter- 
esting human documents of this age. 


My correspondence with Mr. Page began as the result of 
an article which I wrote in 1902, entitled “Some Notable 
Utterances of Southern Men,” in the course of which I re- 
ferred to a recently published editorial in the World’s Work 
as “an attack on the South.” He had said, among other 
things, that the South suffered from preachers who were 
“herding women and children by the stagnant pools of 
theology.” While not agreeing with Mr. Page in his general 
indictment, I suggested that it would be well to consider if 
there was any truth in what he had said, rather than to dis- 
miss it entirely. He rather resented my expression, “attack 
on the South,” and then revealed to me a side of his nature 
that I came more and more to learn was characteristic of 
the man. He dismissed the matter in these words: “Now 
never give the matter another thought, I pray you. Let’s 
turn to bigger tasks and nobler aims. They can’t get us into 
a silly personal controversy—not on your life! We've too 
much to do.” 

The editor of a leading church paper in North Carolina 
continued the attack on Mr. Page in a most virulent fashion. 
When some of his friends called attention to these editorials, 
Mr. Page wrote me: 


I have had several letters about an “excoriation” (Great Heavens! 
what a word!) that somebody in North Carolina has been giving me. 
I never read these things and don’t know what it’s all about—nor do I 
care. But perhaps you'll be interested in a letter that I wrote an old 
friend (a lady) who is concerned about it. I enclose a copy of it. 
I shall never notice any “Excoriator.” But if you wish to add to the 
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gayety of nations, give this copy to some newspaper and let it loose 
in the state—if you care to do so. We must have patience with these 
puny and peevish brethren. They’ve been trained to a false view of 
life. Heaven knows I bear them no ill-will. 


I have forgotten just what this letter was that I gave to 
the Charlotte Observer, but it was a good-natured declina- 
tion to enter into a controversy when there were so many 
more interesting things to do, and especially when so many 
more interesting things were happening in North Carolina. 
The purport of this letter is expressed in another of May 
15, 1904: “What the South has got a chance to do is to lead. 
There’s no use stopping short of that. The effect of the 
croakers and the critics and all kinds of narrow men, has 
been to make us forget that we once had leadership. They 
keep us forever in the low lands of complaint. Let’s keep 
sounding the note of leadership and’ the next generation will 
hear it and take it up and do it, praise God!” 

Because he was always interested in speaking to such po- 
tential leaders whenever his business life allowed him an 
interval of leisure, he accepted an invitation to deliver the 
principal address at the meeting of the North Carolina 
Teachers’ Assembly in 1902. In anticipation he wrote: “I 
cannot tell you with what pleasure I shall go to Wrightsville. 
I shall be glad of the chance to meet so many teachers. They 
carry the Ark of the Covenant in North Carolina. * * * 
I had rather go to this meeting than to any other that has 
been held in North Carolina in my memory. Just when the 
educational awakening is at its height I should like to try 
to picture what it means to the state—just how the school 
teachers may make it a new Commonwealth—keeping all the 
good old qualities to build on. I see such a revolution in 
this matter as I think few communities have ever experienced, 
and such a rapid advance of the whole people as could take 
place no where else.” 

Unfortunately an important business engagement at the 
last minute prevented his going, but the following year he 
went to a meeting of the Assembly at Greensboro. The 
general spirit of the address was that of his most frequently 
quoted creed: 
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I believe in the free public training of both the hands and the 
mind of every child born of woman. 


I believe that by the right training of men we add to the wealth 
of the world. 


I believe in the perpetual regeneration of society, in the immortality 
of democracy and in growth everlasting. 


And he closed with these inspiring words: 


We who have seen this truth have been changed by it, and we 
can never fall away from it. We have an inexhaustible supply of 
energy and a boundless hope. We work with joy for the love of 
our fellows and for our faith in them. We cannot rest upon the glory 
of democracy as it has been revealed to us, for we are caught in the 
swing of its orbic movement. And we cannot recant even at tke 
bidding of all the solemn plausibilities of the world. 


For this address he was attacked in a leading editorial 
in the most widely read newspaper in the state. The author 
of it is now Secretary of the Navy. One of the extreme 
ironies of fate was that these two North Carolinians, who 
were so vastly different in temperament and point of view and 
who were so often pitted against one another, in spirit at 
least, should have been summoned by President Wilson to 
two of the most important positions in his administration. 

Another very important issue in which they held entirely 
different points of view was the well known attempt to re- 
move Professor Bassett from his chair at Trinity, because of 
certain utterance he had made in the South Atlantic Quar- 
terly. It is all ancient history now, but in 1903 it was a 
very lively fact that threatened the welfare, not only of an 
individual, but of an institution. Again I do not refer to the 
past for the sake of bringing up unpleasant memories, but 
only to point a moral and adorn a tale. Mr. Page followed 
with keen interest the progress of the state-wide agitation. It 
was to him a fight for freedom of speech against what he 
once characterized as “the unyielding stability of opinion 
which gives a feeling of despair, the very antithesis of social 
growth and of social mobility.” He had nothing to say 
about it in public, but two letters will indicate his great con- 
cern about the matter. 

Writing about one of the trustees he said: “You may 
count on to the last ditch in a contest like this—to the 
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very last ditch. Don’t have any fear about that for one 
moment, now or hereafter, in this fight for manhood or for 
any other like it. And he isn’t afraid of anybody, nor of 
anybody’s newspapers, nor of any party, nor clique, nor 
church, nor any kind of organized howl whatever. Depend 
on that.” 

Just before the meeting of the Trustees he wrote to me 
as follows: 


I envy every one of you this chance. It isn’t once in a lifetime that 
the issue is so clearly drawn—the supreme issue of free speech: the 
very bottom thing in a democracy. The negro question is one thing, 
and in comparison with free speech a very little thing. If this fight 
is won and the college should be closed on account of it, it would be 
the most important event in the history of North Carolina in our time; 
for free speech and free teaching will be won for all time to come 
there. 

But, of course, no bad results will follow—not even bad temporary 
results. A few people may cry “Republican” or “Nigger” or “Tobacco 
Trust”—no matter what they cry, the whole academic world will 
know that there is one home of free men in the South. It will be a 


great and permanent victory for every one of you; and I congratulate 
you. 


It’s a fine fight. It'll be a fine victory for every one of you. 


When the trustees by a decisive majority sustained the 
principle of academic freedom, Mr. Page published in the 
ensuing number of the World’s Work, as the leading article, 
a story of the whole fight and an interpretation of the issues 
at stake. It was characteristic of the man that he should 
get from the inside the facts involved and that he should 
then with enthusiasm put them before the readers of his mag- 
azine. He wanted the Northern public to know this good 
thing that had happened in the South. How remarkably his 
prophecy has been fulfilled as to the effect of the action of 
the trustees may be seen when we realize that Professor Bas- 
estt was given an honorary degree by Trinity College some 
two years ago and acclaimed as one of the great scholars 
that the state had produced, and that Trinity College, which 
a leading lawyer of the state said would have to close its 
doors the following year, has grown to its present position 
of leadership. All of which shows the truth of what Mr. 
Page once said to me: “Southern public opinion is like a 
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ghost; if you confront it bravely, it will vanish into thin 
air. That is, if you will give it a little time.” 

The manner in which Mr. Page played up the Bassett 
affair in the World’s Work was typical of his constant efforts 
to promote the knowledge of the South in the nation at 
large. In 1907 he wrote: 


I have just read the notice in the SourH ATLANTIC QUARTERLY of 
Rowland’s “Encyclopedia of Mississippi History” and it occurs to me 
to ask, if this plan is as good as the QUARTERLY says it is, would it not 
be possible to make a profitable enterprise of this same plan adapted 
to Southern history in general. The history of the Southern States 
has, as you know, been hopelessly neglected. 

Suppose material could be got together and an encyclopedia like 
this made, how big should it be to be fairly complete? Do you think 
there would be a general sale for it? You see I am always feeling 
my way towards the utilization of this vast unused material and I 
wish to make this publishing machinery which centers here do all the 
good it possibly can in my lifetime for the old country. 


A little later he wrote more fully of more ambitious 
projects. There is no statement that could better express 


his constant desire to bring out material from Southern 
writers than this: 


May I tell you of one hope and ambition that I set great value on, 
and I shall be very happy if during the coming year I can in some 
appreciable way further it. I wish to get reduced to some specific 
shape, if it be possible and if the time be ripe, both magazine matter 
and books—especially books—which shall be written with such fervor 
and at such an angle to life as will hasten the broadening of Southern 
development. While we carry on our trade of putting forth periodical 
and book literature, of course, I am not content simply to publish 
books and magazines with this, that, and the other routine thing in 
them, however good this routine may be; for I regard all this ma- 
chinery simply as so many tools to be used for furthering great pur- 
poses. Of course, one of the very great purposes that men of our time 
can have is just this—the broadening of Southern development, and I 
wish I knew enough and could find out enough to reduce this large 
purpose to some good concrete terms during the coming year. 

Can’t you help me? If you can think of any treatment of Southern 
subjects, especially of any subjects for books and effective writers 
that would give the old land a lift, won’t you let me know? 


The number of books relating to the South published by 
Doubleday, Page & Co., is very large. I mention as typical 
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of a much larger number: Lanier’s “Shakespeare and His 
Forerunners,” Mrs. Clay’s “A Belle of the Fifties,” Miss 
Avary’s “Dixie After the War,” “Recollections and Letters 
of General Lee,” by R. E. Lee, Jr., C. Alphonso Smith’s “Life 
of O’Henry,” the novels of Ellen Glasgow, and, alas! the 
novels of Thomas Dixon. This last named fact can only 
be explained by Mr. Page’s idea of unlimited freedom of 
opinion; for the author was diametrically opposed to every- 
thing that Mr. Page stood for. 


One of his hobbies was that colleges ought to develop 
writers. When I went to the University of North Carolina in 
1909, he wrote me a most enthusiastic letter just before land- 
ing in England. It is an exaggeration, to be sure, and I am 
not sure that I agree with him, but it is so characteristic of 
the man that I give it in full: 


The state-maintained institution is the institution of our democracy 
and it will grow more and more as the prime servant of the people. 
Strength to your elbow and success to you in all your plans! 

I firmly believe that you could grow a crop of effective writers, 
start a new, great educational movement, give literary studies a new 
meaning and a new vitality and put the University at the head of a 
quickly-widening movement in all this work by working out concretely 
this fundamental truth: The way to teach literature is to teach men to 
write and to talk right—in a word, not by reading but by practice. 

That’s the way we teach surgery, engineering, law, farming 
(Knapp), the mechanical trades. It’s the way we teach everything that 
we really do teach. Latin and Greek and literature, we don’t really 
teach by the prevalent method. 

You could in five years have every university in the land following 
you; and “The N. C. Method” of teaching (and of making) liter- 
ature could become as familiar to the next generation as “Tar, Pitch, 
and Turpentine” were to the last. 

That teaching is a failure which makes it possible for a man to get 
a degree in English who cannot write an idiomatic speech or speak 
effectively in the idioms of the people—with dramatic effect and pro- 
portion. Simply knowing something in books—that isn’t the effective 
thing. 

Most of the men who are teaching English now don’t even know 
this obvious fact. You have a great opportunity. You can work a 
revolution, if you are free, as I assume you are. 

I’ve been reading by an electric lamp on my pillow these nights 
since I sailed from New York a book called The Pilgrim’s Progress. 
What a delight old Bunyan’s idioms are! It is language with a 
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spinal cord, with strong muscles. It can grasp, hit, hold. Contrast 
the “literary” language of our time with it! 

You have a virgin field and a boundless opportunity. You have 
just the right material to work pn—boys without “literary” traditions 
or enervating ideas. They are themselves the idioms of our population. 


But Mr. Page did not depend on others to write for him- 
about the South. As editor of the World’s Work for more 
than ten years, he published editorials and articles by him- 
self and by others setting forth the rising tide of Southern 
prosperity. In June, 1907, he published a special Southern 
number of the World’s Work—some 200,000 copies of which 
were distributed in all parts of the country. It is safe to say 
that no such varied and comprehensive statement has ever 
been made of the intellectual, social, and industrial progress 
of the Southern states. The articles written by representa- 
tive Southerners, cover the whole field. The editor himself 
spent two months and a half visiting every section of the 
South and gave his impressions in words of generous praise 
that made the coldest heart thrill with emotion. Surely no 
enemy of the South could have written the chapter entitled 
“A Journey Through the Southern States,” or such an 
editorial as the introductory “The Arisen South,” the first 
sentence of which was: “The present industrial awakening in 
the Southern States is the most important economic event in 
our history since the settlement of the West.” The most 
enthusiastic Southerner could not say more than this: “There 
is nothing in our contemporaneous life more interesting or 
more important than this rise of the people in these States, 
eager to the task of their own development and of the devel- 
opment of this richest region of the Union. This work has 
now been begun with such vigor that it will go on indefinitely ; 
for natural forces have come into play and the land of ‘prob- 
lems’ has become a land of progress.” And again: “For the 
most important change that is taking place is not the devel- 
opment of the wealth—great as that is—but the development 
of the people, who until now have been isolated, sidetracked, 
held back, kept out of the highways of life.” The number 
closes with advice to young men of the country to “go South,” 
for there they will find “a land of old-time courtesy as well 
as of a newly awakened activity.” 
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This special number of the World’s Work was not an 
exception to the editor’s policy of proclaiming to the world 
every new phase of Southern progress. Now it is the State 
of Louisiana putting forth special efforts in sanitation; now 
the State of Georgia carrying on in a notable way demonstra- 
tion farm work; now the State of South Carolina, through 
its efficient supervisor of rural schools, bringing about a rev- 
olution in country life; now the Piedmont section of North 
Carolina quickened into new life by the development of its 
water powers. For November, 1911, at least four articles 
tell stories of Southern advancement—articles inspired and 
solicited by the editor. 


In the Spring of 1911, I received a long letter from him 
outlining a series of articles on the South, and asking me to 


write them. It began with his reasons for publishing such 
a series at that time: 


Every year of our lives the new era in the South was just about to 
begin; but in fact it has only just now begun. With 15- to 18-cent 
cotton, with profitable manufactures, with the broadening influence 
of trade, with the results of modern education, the old land is just 
coming to its own. The next ten years will see such a development as 
was never seen elsewhere in the world except when the West was 
settled. i 

Now this gives—on this 50th year since the Civil War—a real 
chance to write a short series of magazine articles that shall worthily 
set forth so great a fact—articles that shall have an historical, and 


one might even hope, a literary value—a general survey and interpre- 
tation. 


He outlined the nature and difficulty of the task in words 
that are the key to his own success as a magazine writer 
and editor: 


You’d have to take some typical communities and study them thor- 
oughly; some typical industries and do the same thing; some typical 
men and their careers; some typical institutions, too; you’d have to 
find definite typical opportunities and show that it is a land of op- 
portunity. 

Most difficult of all, you’d have to weld all these kind of facts 
into definite, attractive, cumulative form, and do a great piece of 
writing, using almost wholly facts. Let them tell your doctrines and 
your conclusions. It is a sort of glorified reporting and interpreta- 
tion—a real piece of (shall I say “applied”?) literature. In general the 
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method of writing must be rather the story tellers’ than the essayists’! 
It is description rather than avowed essay; incident, never argument; 
pictures, rather than opinions. 


And then he added some “don’ts” that might well be 
called his Four Commandments : 


Use no history, except very sparingly as a background. Your 
readers know the history of the South already. 


Do not take up the race problem as a separate subject. Do no 
more with it than you are obliged to do. Your readers have been bored 
to death with it, and most of them already know the main facts, and 
they have all formed their opinion. 


In general, do not open up (certainly do not dwell on) any violently 
controversial matter. The real great facts of the South have been 
buried under controversy for all these 50 years. People know all the 
old controversies, and they’d like to know the facts. 

Don’t once mention the war, nor the old nigger mammy, nor the 
old civilization, nor the poor white trash. Write in the terms and vo- 
cabulary of the world of today, not of the historical or legendary 


world. This is necessary to give a new edge to an old subject, and to 
avoid going over old ground. 


I did not see that I could write such articles, but his 
confidence caused me to accept the challenge. For two months 
I traveled through the Southern states enjoying the most 
interesting human experience I have ever had. Not many 
days passed without my receiving letters from him that 
opened up to me new doors of opportunity. His joy over 
some of my “finds” was like a boy’s. The first three articles 
in the series, which we decided to call “The South Realizing 
Itself,” passed muster and were received by him with in- 
creasing satisfaction and hearty praise. 

But the fourth, which was to be an article on Southern 
educational progress, never was published—and for reasons 
that appear in the following letter. He had finally to admit 
that the thing couldn’t be done in the way he had imagined. 
The things that might give color and verve could not at that 
time—nor now—be told. Perhaps also Mr. Page was apt 
to emphasize more than I the industrial aspects of education. 
At any rate he magnanimously took away the sting of regret 
that the series was never completed, in such words as these: 
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This is the hardest subject that not only you have tackled but 
that anyone can tackle. The moment that you use the word “educa- 
tion” the lay reader puts on rubber heels and runs as if the devil 
himself were after him. You have got to catch his attention by talk- 
ing about training. He is interested in training horses or vines or 
men, but the educational world in its professional talk has been so 
deadly dull the past twenty years that it has slain a large part of the 
interest in the subject with the jaw-bones of many asses. You must 
therefore steal a march on the fellow that we are stalking. 

You are engaged in the most difficult business known to man, 
except the writing of immortal verse. Taken altogether you had less 
trouble with your first three articles than anybody has had in my 
memory and you are now going through only the normal experience. 


And again: 


Good gracious! my dear fellow, you are only learning the A, B, C 
of the trouble there is in treating a difficult subject for successful 
magazine work. I have had two subjects on my desk for something 
like a year. I have tried to write an article about each of them at 
least once a month. Half a dozen times I have concluded that I would 
never try any more. In the case of one of them I gave the subject to 
somebody else and dismissed it from my mind. He did even worse 
than I had done. 


I often wondered that he did not feel more keenly the 
lack of response on the part of Southern people to all his 
efforts to set forth the South. “How many subscribers to 
the World’s Work did you get as the result of the special 
Southern number?” I once asked him. He only smiled, but 
later wrote me the following letter, which expresses well the 
lack of intellectual curiosity and of the reading habit in this 
section : 


It’s this way: A very small part of mankind has, or has ever had, an 
active intellectual curiosity. The desire to know is a quality that a very 
small proportion of the human race has at any one time felt. All Asia, 
except Japan, has stood still for centuries for the lack of this mental 
quality. So, also, of Africa. So, also, it would have been, of course, 
in Europe, except for a little handful of men who are the real leaders 
in each nation. Now it is unfortunate, but it is true, that an infinites- 
imal part of the population of our Southern States, for the last hundred 
years at least, has had any intellectual curiosity. If you had the names 
of all the men you know in North Carolina written down in a book, 
and you were to go over them one by one, I think you would be as- 
tonished to see how few have ever shown this quality. They are con- 
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tent with the knowledge that they have. I don’t know whether this 
is a psychological result of the dogmatism that followed the slavery 
controversy or whether it is a result of rural life and isolation—or 
more likely it is the result of physical causes such as hookworm and 
malaria. But whatever it is the result of, the one thing that differ- 
entiates the mass of Southern men from the mass of Massachusetts 
men, say, is this lack of intellectual curiosity. 

Therefore the Southern people don’t buy magazines or books—I say 
“people,” mind you. Of course, the few leading minds do. I am there- 
fore not at all surprised that we get no appreciable direct results. I 
have tried this sort of thing too often to expect much. We published 
a book on cotton, which is far and away the best book published on the 
subject. We have tried many plans, and with great persistence, to 
sell it down South; but the men who grow cotton know more about 
cotton than the man who wrote the book! In other words, they have 
no intellectual curiosity. We have had an awfully hard time making 
that book pay the printer’s bill. 

There is no reason for discouragement. I have more and more 
hope, the older I grow, with the clearing up of the country so that 
malaria will be banished, and with sanitary improvements and changes 
in the habits of the people, which will eradicate the hookworm and 
other debilitating parasites. I expect our people to show at last (I 
mean a considerable mass of the people) the same intellectual curios- 
ity that a certain number of people show in England and in New Eng- 
land and in our western states. In other words, the grand-children or 
the great-grand-children of the men that you are now teaching will 
develo» this quality, provided in the meantime the women that they 
marry are also properly taught. But for this generation, or the next, 
don’t fool yourself. A few people among them read a few books. That 
is the most you can hope for. Suppose you had an accurate enumera- 
tion of all the white people who reached, I will say, the age of thirty or 
more in North Carolina during the last hundred years, and then a list 
of the books that had been actually read in the borders of the state, 
what fraction of a book per person do you suppose it would figure out? 

It is a great deal better now than it ever was before. A man here 
and there will take fire, just as one of your students will take fire here 
and there permanently. Look back at the students you have had in 
your classes seven or eight years ago. How many of them do you 


suppose have read two books of intellectual value since the first of 
last January? 


And a little later he wrote: 


I’ve had a feeling that perhaps I oughtn’t to have written to you 
about the comically slow and prevaricative methods of our easy-speak- 
ing, ready-promising Southern public: it may discourage you or per- 
haps even leave on your mind the feeling that J am discouraged—let 
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me correct that. I’m pleased—pleased to death. Much of my life has 
been given to work that I meant to help the old land and the people 
thereof, and the rest of it shall be given in the same way. But as 
for any visible, concrete appreciation or reward—Lord, no, no—no! 
I’ve long ages ago got past expecting that—or even caring for it. 

It’s the same old thing—100 years behind in intellectual curiosity 
and the oratorical habit of speech which means lying (most comically) 
about Religion, Women, and Reading. Funny—very funny. It re- 
minds me of a rich man in Charlotte who deducted something from 
Miss ——————’s school-bill for his little girl because she was absent 
two days with a cold! The whole bill was only three dollars. But 
you don’t have to pay for wood or potatoes you don’t get, why the 
devil should you pay for schoolin’ you don’t get! 

You don’t have to pay for a magazine to talk about an article: 
you have read a piece about it in the paper. Why read any more, 
then? Reading comes hard to many men that you know: don’t you 
know it does? 

But fifty years hence you fellows will have educated all the people: 
that’s the trick. Only one in a hundred is really educated to the point 
of really waking or reading anything. This is proved by the fact that 
not a subscriber has come from the town that you set all the nation to 
talking about. But it’ll all come and it’s all right. I was never so 
cheerful. 


This clear-sighted analysis of one defect in the Southern 
people, and yet the hopefulness in the final outcome, are char- 
acteristic of all of Mr. Page’s writings. Industry and educa- 
tion he believed would bring about a new order. Time alone 
would bring results; in the meantime patience and unceasing, 
untiring effort. That is the keynote of his “Rebuilding of 
Old. Commonwealths.” Space does not allow either a sum- 
mary or an interpretation of this suggestive little volume with 
its three chapters, “The Forgotten Man,” “The School That 
Built a Town,” and “The Rebuilding of Old Common- 
wealths.” Nearly every page of it is quotable, and it will more 
and more be recognized as the clearest, most illuminating, and 
most convincing statement that has yet been made of the prin- 
ciples which are now guiding all forward-looking Southern 
men. It ought to be read and re-read by every Southern man 
who would understand the significant forces that are now mak- 
ing a new order of society. It ought to be required that every 
Southern teacher, before receiving his license, should pass an 
examination upon it. 
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To be sure, the whole truth about the South is not in 
this volume—and the author would have been the first to 
say so. But he who would see the South steadily and see 
it whole should supplement other books with this penetrating 
and vigorous volume. There is a striking contrast between 
the two Pages who have recently occupied prominent posi- 
tions abroad. Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, a typical product of 
aristocratic life in ante-bellum Virginia, has interpreted with 
charm and entire sympathy the old regime in the South. He 
has invested the past with a certain glamour and romance, and 
has looked upon the Southern people before the war as having 
an all but perfect civilization. At the end of all his stories 
the curtain falls—and there seems to be no future. He has 
played an important part as a romancer, and we would not 
have him otherwise. But the trouble comes when these stories 
are made the basis of generalizations which will not stand the 
test of accurate knowledge. Walter Hines Page, typical 
product of more democratic conditions in North Carolina and 
influenced by his knowledge of life in other sections, has the 
alertness, the vigor, the breadth, of the modern world. With 
a directness of speech, with humor, and at times with blunt- 
ness, he has played the rdle of a critic. But he has never been 
an unsympathetic critic. The difference between the two 
men is that between Scott or Stevenson and Matthew Arnold 
or Lowell. 


Many would agree with what has been said up to this 
point but would be ready to ask, “What about Nicholas 
Worth?” To one who knows the facts, it would be absurd 
to say that the life of Nicholas Worth is the life of Mr. 
Page in all its details. It is manifestly unfair to treat any 
work of fiction as the autobiography of the author. It is not 
even fair to say that all the opinions expressed in the book 
are those of the author. Some of the critics seem to lack 
entirely the sense of humor. There are some things in the 
book that I for one wish he had not written: there is a con- 
fusion of periods of history; there is a lack of balance and 
discrimination in some of the characters; there is a failure 
to recognize the good of some things that may be, and 
often are, abused. But when all this is said, it remains true 
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that many of the indictments of Southern types and ideals 
are true. The manifestly unfair treatment of the novel, 
however, is that no attention whatever is given by critics to 
the constructive forces that are constantly emphasized 
throughout the story—the industrial leaders and the edu- 
cational reformers who were laying the basis for the work 
in which every Southern state is now engaged. The char- 
acter of Professor Billy—known by all North Carolinians 
as Dr. McIver—is one that might well distinguish any book. 
His humor, his epigrams, his common sense, and his enthu- 
siasm for education are portrayed in a masterful way. The 
conclusion of the story, in which Nicholas Worth and his 
sons decide that they will live in the South and give themselves 
to its development, is thoroughly characteristic of Mr. Page 
and is an anticipation of the close of his own life. 


Mr. Page’s services to his native section have been even 
more direct and more practical than the writings I have 
referred to. By reason of his wide acquaintance with South- 
ern leaders and the confidence in his judgment by Northern 
philanthropists, he played a leading rdle in the educational de- 
velopment of the Southern states. He did much to direct 
into proper channels large sums of money, heretofore given 
indiscriminately and frequently unwisely. Many Southern 
college presidents, superintendents of public instruction, and 
practical reformers of country schools would testify to his 
friendly co-operation and support. As a member of the 
Southern Education Board and the General Education Board, 
he attended not only their meetings but the larger meetings 
that they fostered at various Southern points. He was one 
of the first to see the significance of the fight against the 
hookworm, and threw himself with characteristic zeal into 
the work of the Rockefeller Commission. More significant 
still was his aggressive and persistent support of the Co- 
operative Farm Demonstration Work inaugurated by the late 
Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, under the supervision of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. He was probably Dr. 
Knapp’s most intimate friend, and it was eminently appro- 
priate that he should pronounce the eulogy at the funeral of 
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the man who, in his judgment, had done more than any man 
of his generation to promote the welfare of the South. 

Somehow I always think of him as saying, in connec- 
tion with all these efforts to improve conditions in the South, 
what he said at the conclusion of a great address in Birming- 
ham at a meeting of the Southern Education Conference. 
His words ring with the challenge of a great task, and they 
show how he always identified himself in thought and in 
feeling with the Southern people: 


Those that sit in soft places and discuss academic propositions (and 
mistake self-indulgence and criticism for the intellectual life) are 
welcome to their ease. We would not swap birthrights with them. If 
we have a rough task, it is a high task. While we are doing it, we 
shall have the joy of constructive activity. We look forward to a 
golden age that we may surely help to bring, not back to one that 
never was. 














Educational Values in Schools for Negroes 


Stuart GRAYSON NOBLE 
Professor of Education, Millsaps College 


It is generally conceded by those familiar with the condi- 
tions in the South that the present plan of administering the 
education of the Negro is not producing the results desirable 
in the lives of the people. It is probable that this failure to 
function properly is in part due to the lack of adequate school 
facilities, and in part due to the use of curricula poorly de- 
signed to meet the needs of the race. Present indications are 
that there is developing a disposition on the part of almost all 
Southern states to provide more adequately in a material way 
for the education of their colored populations. This activity 
should receive careful direction if it is to achieve the desired 
results. 


It is the practice of most Southern states to specify by leg- 
islative enactment the subjects that shall be included in the 
course of study to be used alike in white and colored public 
schools. In most states also a text-book commission adopts 
texts to be used uniformly throughout the state, State super- 
vision thus establishes a uniform course of study which must 
be adhered to more or less rigidly by both races regardless of 
their differing needs, abilities, and aptitudes. Perhaps this is 
the most feasible plan for administering the system of educa- 
tion, but the philosophical basis upon which it rests is at least 
subject to question. 

In mapping out a school curriculum social efficiency is 
the inevitable criterion. Each school subject should be weighed 
to determine the extent to which it will function in better liv- 
ing, and those subjects which promise to be most fruitful in 
the later lives of the pupils should be given the greatest stress. 
The question of relative values arises and leads to Herbert 
Spencer’s quest for the knowledge of most worth. As con- 
cerns the education of the Negro it is not untimely to enter 
into a consideration of educational values with respect to the 
formulation of a curriculum for the public schools. 
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As we approach the problem of drawing up a scheme of 
values upon which to base the curriculum of the Negro school, 
it is fair to ask if there is any necessity for a scheme different 
from that which one would accept for the white school. The 
answer to this question depends upon the view one takes of 
the organization of Southern society. From one point of 
view Southern society may be regarded as a dual organism, 
consisting of two inter-related, yet perfectly distinct, racial 
elements. From another point of view it may be regarded as 
a unit, differing from society in other sections of the country 
only in the fact that the submerged half is of a different race 
from the upper half. It matters not which view is accepted, 
the two elements are inextricably bound together. To draw 
up a scheme of values wholly from the point of view of one 
race would result in gross injustice to the other. If such a 
scheme were practically applied the logical outcome would be 
the forfeiture of democratic ideals and the establishment of 
a caste system, leading to endless conflict, or at best to sullen 
tolerance. The inter-relation of the two social elements must 
be recognized. 


If we accept the view that Southern society is a composite 
whole, with identical interests, aptitudes, and possibilities, the 
necessity for a separate scheme of values seems to vanish. 
Yet several practical difficulties stand in the way of its accept- 
ance. 

(1) There are possible differences, imposed by nature, in 
the mental capacities of the two races. 

(2) The opportunities for moral and intellectual growth 
provided by the respective environments of the races differ 
widely. 

(3) ‘There are also racial differences which make it highly 
important for the good of society that the racial integrity of 
each group be preserved. 

These considerations lead us to the conclusion that for the 
present, at any rate, there should be certain differences in the 
form of education. This suggestion seems to smack of the 
caste system, yet so does every suggestion to provide for a 
form of education peculiarly adapted to the needs of a par- 
ticular social group. Democratic ideals, however, should not 
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be lost sight of. The inter-relation of the two social units, and 
the necessity that both evolve in the same general direction, 
will call for many common elements in the curricula. Oppor- 
tunities to rise to positions of leadership must be provided for 
the genius of each race, and curriculum-makers should see that 
the Negro race is not deprived of these opportunities. 

The scheme of values suggested in this paper is subject to 
the same limitation to which all such schemes are subject, 
namely, that educational values are no more constant than any 
any other values, but vary with social conditions. The sug- 
gestion here offered is designed to meet the exigencies of the 
present. When conditions change, it will have out-lived its 
usefulness. 

Still another limitation is imposed by the dearth of sci- 
entific data upon which to base estimates of value. A sure 
basis of educational values in the present instance should rest 
upon a series of social, economic, and psychological studies 
which would establish beyond all doubt: 

(1) The capacity of the Negro race to acquire knowledge ; 

(2) The physical status of the race, viz.: mortality, suscep- 
tibility to disease, etc. ; 

(3) The moral status of the race, viz.: delinquency, tend- 
ency to crime, etc. ; 

(4) The economic efficiency of the race, viz.: ownership of 
land and homes and ability to acquire property. 

Very little scientific work has been done along these lines, 
hence our projected scheme of values must rest in part upon 
empirical judgments. 

In the ultimate analysis, social values are human estimates 
of social interests. This being the case, we cannot get far 
with our problem without first determining what the social 
interests are. Professor Small offers a classification of these 
interests convenient for our uses, e. g., health, wealth, socia- 
bility, knowledge, beauty, and rightness. It is not to be 
thought that any social interest is to be permitted to persist 
to the exclusion of all others. There is to be an ordering or 
arrangement of interests and values. For instance, we must 
not put such a premium upon wealth that we neglect health 
altogether ; or such a premium upon knowledge that we neglect 
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sociability. Each social interest is ultimate in one sense, and 
may at the same time serve as a means to other interests. 
Wealth may be prized as a means to knowledge, and knowl- 
edge as a means to rightness. Hence, that interest is of most 
value which serves as both the means and the end to the 
greatest social efficiency. 

The classification of the social interests just offered is com- 
plete, but hardly satisfactory as the basis for educational 
values. For the purpose of illustrating the ordering and ar- 
rangement of the social interests, however, it serves well. 
Another grouping will better suit our purposes. But before 
we suggest this grouping, let us revert a moment to the view 
of Southern society which we accepted at the outset. South- 
ern society consists of two inter-related elements, rather than 
two separate elements. Values are not to be thought of from 
the standpoint of either race. In the embodiment of a cur- 
riculum the white race should not presume to impose its esti- 
mates of values upon the colored race. There must be an 
agreement between the races as to the values which should be 
esteemed most highly. 

Booker Washington has come nearer than any other in- 
dividual of either race to offering a scheme of values which 
proves acceptable to both races, or to Southern society. His 
scheme is based upon the present needs of the race, and he 
does not propose to look beyond the present. From his writ- 
ings it may be gathered that he prizes the following social in- 
terests somewhat in the order of their arrangement: 

(1) Economic independence. This is interpreted to mean 
ability to earn a living, to acquire property, and to enlarge ac- 
cordingly the circle of human wants. He makes this funda- 
mental to all other social aims, since it leads to better health, 
better morals, and better means of enlarging the intellectual 
horizon. 

(2) Morality. This is founded upon a religion that func- 
tions in good living, and leads the race to free itself from the 
traditional forms of immorality. 

(3) Sociability. Under this heading he includes respect 
for the institutions of the white race, its government and re- 
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ligion ; the establishment of cordial relations between the two 
races ; the development of race pride, leading toward the in- 
tegrity of the race. 

(4) Health. Personal hygiene; sanitary living conditions. 

Washington does not mention the intellectual or the aes- 
thetic elements. It is understood, however, that the intel- 
lectual element is considered as a means to the other elements. 
As for the aesthetic element, he says that it is not funda- 
mental, and, for the present, should have small consideration. 
Most Negro leaders accept Dr. Washington’s values almost 
without exception. Dr. DuBois, however, would emphasize 
the aesthetic element, especially in the higher institutions, in 
order that the leaders of the race may have access to the 
broadest civilizing influences. The leaders of the white race 
are unanimous in accepting Washington’s idea. 

We have here a common ground upon which to operate. 
This may be regarded as the social basis, acceptable alike to 
both races. But before we accept it as final, the scheme of 
values should be subjected to scientific verification. It may 
be well to question whether the mental capacity of the Negro 
is such as to render him a successful competitor in the trades 
and industries. Upon the basis of what scientific facts do we 
accord morality second place in point of emphasis? What 
leads us to conclude that health or sociability needs prominent 
place in the school curriculum? 

A psychological estimate of the Negro’s instincts, abilities, 
and tendencies would be valuable in this connection. Un- 
fortunately, there have been few reliable studies of the mental 
traits of the race. The older anthropologists through ob- 
servation arrived at the conclusion that the race as a whole 
was somewhat inferior to the white race. Just how much, or 
in what respects, they were not positive. A fragmentary sta- 
tistical study of Sir Francis Galton estimated that genius 
appeared less frequently among Negroes than among whites. 

Dr. Woodworth in 1903 made a study of the savage races 
at the World’s Fair at St. Louis, but he did not submit his 
subjects to tests of the higher intellectual powers. He came 
to the conclusion that all races are about on a par with respect 
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to sense acuity, motor activity, and the simpler mental pro- 
cesses. His tests seemed to show wider differences in gen- 
eral intelligence and in the higher mental processes. 


Mayo in 1913 made a study of the school marks of the 
pupils in high schools of New York City, comparing the marks 
of white and colored children. He summarizes his results as 
follows: 


“The two racial groups considered showed mental differ- 
ences that were important and constant. In every subject of 
study the white group attained a higher average of scholar- 
ship. In every year of school work, the white group passed in 
a much larger percentage of studies. The colored group is 
always more advanced in age than the white group of cor- 
responding grade.” 

A tendency to vary from the normal is one of the essentials 
of progress. The race which can furnish the largest number 
of geniuses, men who can lift the race to a higher level, is 
always the most progressive race. Of the tendency to vary, as 
indicated in Mayo’s study, the author says: 


“In our own study of the two groups of high school pupils, 
however, the fact of greater racial mental variability is not 
at all pronounced, though the whites were slightly more 
variable.” 

Mayo’s study also indicated the difference of proficiency 
in each school-subject, but the differences were too small to 
furnish reliable conclusions. 

These studies are samples of the very few that have been 
made from the standpoint of psychology. They seem to point 
to a lower degree of capacity on the part of the Negro race 
with respect to the higher mental processes. Dr. Woodworth’s 
study indicates that there is an equality of the races with re- 
spect to sense acuity and motor activity. Until further studies 
have been made and more definite conclusions have been 
established, we cannot know finally the true psychological 
basis for a school curriculum. So far as these studies may 
be relied upon, they indicate that the Negro is likely to prove 
a most useful member of society by developing himself along 
the lines in which he shows greatest capacity, that is, along the 
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lines of motor activity. The psychological basis for industrial 
training is strongly indicated. If, then, the economic independ- 
ence of the Negro is a thing devoutly to be sought after, it can 
best be secured through industrial training. 

Scientific studies in the field of economics throw much 
light on the form of education that should be provided for the 
Negro race. The United States Census of 1910 furnishes 
valuable data for consideration in this connection. It gives 
the principal occupations of the Negroes with the percentage 
of the Negro population engaged in each. Twenty-one occu- 
pations are listed. The most important of these are as follows: 


Per Cent 
ON NINN Gicran Ga beh dc 4 b0se0d +54056s00b0eu EONS 30.9 
RNR eel e win é5n6 codes se tencneneeVeke 25.1 
Laborers (building and hand) ................2008- 5.1 
Re NE I OD novice cccccnsdcsucccuncnes 29 
ENGNG SOUND iiss cueccccenbrocscdsqoecanecion aa 
NEE ac Rebbe Sie Sn e65 dca vicwwnipesessbicceaan me 
IRN ade kasi tsiie bedonresassasashees 1.6 
ee I ING 6 y.n'n'b 0.0.0 6.6.660:0.0-0-604,0 00-00 Bane 1.2 
ED ea a iadechsessvere cus dads ocousesaseumes 1.0 
UE IN Sista Ut Ado 0dc0 5600 dun caceseosanmnnes 27.9 


These figures indicate the fields of industry in which the 
Negro is engaged most successfully at present. It is unques- 
tionable that he is competing most successfully in the occu- 
pation of agriculture. Whether he would compete more 
successfully in other fields of industry we have no means of 
finding out. We do know, however, that in the trades of 
carpentry, plastering, etc., competition with union labor is 
driving the Negro from the field. 

That the schools are recognizing the importance of agri- 
cultural training is shown by the increasing number of stu- 
dents entering this department in the secondary schools of the 
United States. From 1896 to 1906 the number of Negro stu- 
dents engaged in the study of agriculture increased fourfold. 
The race is already cognizant of its possibilities in farming, 
and is availing itself of this means of assuring its economic 
independence. 

One of the chief criticisms of the plan of education as now 
offered in the Negro schools is that it is not functioning in 
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morals. An examination of almost any compilation of sta- 
tistics of crime reveals an unusual tendency toward crime on 
the part of Negroes. A Report of the United States Census 
Bureau on the Negro Population (1915) says that in propor- 
tion to their numbers Negroes in the South are committed for 
murders, burglaries, larcenies, etc., about four and one-half 
times as often as white men, and for drunkenness and disorder 
two and one-half times as often as white men. With due 
allowance for discrimination against the Negro in the courts, 
it can hardly be denied that there is a measure of truth in the 
figures. The inference seems to be either that the education 
the Negro has received in the past has failed to function in 
morality, or that it has been insufficient to produce appreciable 
results of any kind. Society looks to the school to supply the 
remedy. The cultivation of habits of thrift and industry, and 
ideals of good living undoubtedly lay claims to second place 
in point of emphasis in the present school program. 

The Negro child must be taught to fit into the social fabric 
of which he is inevitably a part. As we have indicated, 
Southern society is unusually complex. The economic ne- 
cessity for the inter-relation and inter-dependence of the two 
races is opposed by the social necessity for keeping the two 
races entirely free from intermingling. If the present state of 
society is good and is to be preserved it can be rendered stable 
only by cultivating in the school those ideals and activities 
which will lead each race to a proper understanding of its 
place in society, and which will make for harmonious relations 
between the races. Washington’s estimate of the social value 
in education, as previously stated, is in accord with that of the 
leading white and colored thinkers. To establish in the minds 
of young pupils the vital truths of social life is the delicate 
task which awaits the educator. 

We have finally the health value, last in the order of classi- 
fication, but by no means a factor to be neglected. The Thir- 
teenth Census shows that in the registration areas of the 
United States and in the registration cities of the South the 
death rate of the Negro race in 1910 was considerably higher 
than the death rate of the white race. Tuberculosis, pneu- 
monia, and organic diseases of the heart furnished the chief 
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causes of death for both Negroes and whites. Tuberculosis 
claimed three times as many, and pneumonia twice as many, 
victims among Negroes as among whites. Bronchitis, whoop- 
ing cough, influenza, and meningitis, while not so fatal 
for either race as the other diseases here mentioned, in each 
case claimed almost twice as many victims among Negroes. 
With the exception of organic heart troubles all these diseases 
may be classed as preventable. The census shows that between 
1900 and 1910 mortality due to these causes declined with the 
improvement of living conditions of the race. Better houses, 
warmer clothes, and more specific instructions in the rules of 
health should put the race on a physical footing more nearly 
equal to that of the white race. As a criterion for education 
we find here abundant justification for the health value as 
well as for the economic value. 


The position taken in this paper may be briefly stated as 
follows. It is claimed that the education furnished for the 
Negro in the past has not functioned to any considerable ex- 
tent in social efficiency. School facilities have been poor and 
the same curriculum has been provided for both races. This 
raises the question whether we should not provide a special 
curriculum peculiarly adapted to the needs of the colored race. 
An examination of the organization of Southern society is 
suggested in this connection. The only workable view seems 
to be that Southern society consists of two inter-related and 
mutually dependent elements. This view demands the organi- 
zation of separate curricula. The true basis for a scheme of 
educational values would be a number of scientific studies 
comprehending the whole field of social welfare. Since few 
such studies exist, those that we have must be supplemented by 
judgments of competent authorities representative of both 
races. Through a combination of both methods we have 
reached the conclusion that the scheme of values suggested by 
Booker Washington is for the present the most acceptable. 
These values are: Economic efficiency, morality, sociability, 
and health. A curriculum organized upon these values should 
be productive of good results. 














Russell’s Magazine 


FRONDE KENNEDY 
State Normal School, Farmville, Va. 


On the first day of April, 1857—an ominous date which 
might well have forewarned those daring to select it for a 
venture in so perilous a field as journalism—a group of san- 
guine young men in Charleston, South Carolina, placed in the 
postoffice the first issue of a monthly magazine which its edi- 
tor described in the salutation as “another depository for 
Southern genius, and a new incentive, as we hope, for its ac- 
tive exercise.” The issue for March, 1860, contained the state- 
ment: “This number completes the sixth volume of our Mag- 
azine, and it is with great reluctance that we yield to the ne- 
cessity which constrains us to discontinue its publication; but 
finding that the duties which its management imposed could 
only be met by the devotion of our entire time and labor, and 
having other and superior interests which require our atten- 
tion, we are compelled to decide between the conflicting 
claims.” Russell’s Magazine, it was called; and the six vol- 
umes, cherished by the publisher whose name they bore, well- 
bound, and annotated in pencil with the names of the contrib- 
utors—probably by the publisher, John Russell—are now the 
property of the New York Public Library. There they may 
be examined by the curious student of former days and ways 
—and a most fascinating cross-section do they present of the 
ambered past. 

Over and over—the dominant strain in the editorial pol- 
icy—sounds the note of sectional antagonism and distrust. It 
is because of its conviction that Southern thought and feeling 
“can find no expression abroad, and have few at home,” that 
Russell’s appeals to Southern people for support. The editor 
urges the writers of the South to “develop their talents for 
two reasons—to express the genius of their section and for 
self-gratification.” In October, 1857, replying to a sarcastic 
criticism, Russell’s discusses its aim: “In expressing a hope 
or wish to make it conform to Blackwood as an exemplar, it 
was with no expectation of being able, immediately, to make 
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our work equal to that popular monthly. Russell’s is fully and 
fairly adapted as a vehicle for the expression of Southern 
sentiment and intellect; if the cultivated minds of the South, 
generally, will give us their aid; if we have the good fortune 
to receive the warm, steadfast, active support of the people 
of the Southern country, we can perceive no reason why the 
fine intellect and taste which belong to that country should not 
produce every desired effect, and make the magazine in sub- 
stance and form as attractive as any other existing periodical.” 
The “Editor’s Table” for April, 1858, remarks: “The present 
number commences the second year of Russell’s Magazine. It 
has met with a cordial reception throughout the Southern 
States. The propriety and necessity of their possessing fit 
organs of expression for Southern sentiment and opinions are 
everywhere acknowledged. Even beyond their limits intel- 
ligent men perceive the advantages to the world of letters of 
securing expression for every various modification of thought 
and character. Although the Republic of Literature is one, 
springing from the same source and looking to the same great 
models and standards for suggestion and imitation, yet there 
are diversities in the forms in which they are followed—di- 
versities growing out of the various modes of social life pre- 
vailing in different Nations. The South differs essentially in 
this respect from all other civilized countries. Our polity is 
different; our sentiments, the character and genius of our 
people, are more or less shaped by the influence of our pe- 
culiar institution. Its results are of deep interest to every 
philosophic observer of men and of their affairs. Every such 
intelligent investigator of social forms and modes of thought 
will desire to establish and preserve adequate channels of com- 
munication for all. Apart then from every local or sectional 
motive of self-defense or self-assertion, there are reasons for 
giving winged words to Southern sentiment which should and 
will have weight everywhere with all liberal thinkers. ; 
The sneering at attempts to cultivate literature at the South 
which has appeared occasionally in Northern papers or peri- 
odicals, evinces nothing but the shallowness of those who in- 
dulge in it. No writer capable of just thinking would fall 
into any such absurdity.” 
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Frequently on some special occasion this sectional strain 
is heard. In the “Editor’s Table” for January, 1859, in the 
course of a plea for continued support, Mr. Hayne asks: 
“Have the aspects of things, literary and political, been so 
modified of late as to justify any Southern patriot in with- 
holding, or withdrawing, his encouragement from any enter- 
prise which he believes to be an efficient instrument in the de- 
fense of the institutions, and the vindication of the intelli- 
gence of his country? Rather, is it not indisputable that the 
events of every week and month are adding more weight to 
the proof which has always existed, of the need there is for 
the South to declare, and to attempt to establish, her literary 
independence?” He continues in this strain, maintaining that 
every achievement of the South has been willfully ignored by 
critics who are unwilling to concede that any good thing can 
proceed from “the unclean soil of our debasing social system,” 
that compendiums, encyclopedias, anthologies “are prepared, 
it would sometimes seem, with hardly any other purpose than 
the just and righteous purpose of convincing one section of 
the Union that the other section is composed of a population 
about equally divided between knaves and dunces!” He com- 
plains that Webster, Choate, Phillips, and Sumner are eulo- 
gized by these prejudiced critics, while Calhoun, Hunter, Mc- 
Duffie, Pinckney, even Washington, are “curtly and coldly 
dismissed.” On another occasion he says: “When it is the 
fashion with every English Cockney, and member of the 
French family of ‘sans-culottes,’ who visits America, to speak 
of the people in the Southern States as brutal and uncivilized, 
surely it behooves us to vindicate ourselves at the bar of the 
world’s opinion.” 

As a “coadjutor in the defence of Southern institutions 
and the reflection of Southern sentiment,” Russell’s was most 
cordially greeted by the leading periodical of the South, The 
Southern Literary Messenger, of Richmond, Virginia. At 
one time the Messenger sneered at the “mutual admiration so- 
ciety” of the New England writers; these two Southern 
magazines laid themselves open to a similar sneer. Russell's 
at one time, observing in “certain Virginia journals” con- 
demnations of the policy of the Messenger, takes up the cud- 
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gels in its defense and at the same time sets forth its own 
policy. The cause of criticism was “injudicious leniency to- 
wards Northern books and authors.” Says Mr. Hayne: “Now 
it seems to us that when a work is purely literary, interfering 
in no degree with ‘the peculiar institution,’ or our rights un- 
der it, common honesty requires that it should be reviewed 
without reference to the birth place of its author or the locale 
of its publication. . . . The Messenger has been suffi- 
ciently stern in its reprobation of all anti-slavery books, and 
in its notices of Southern Literature and those who cultivate 
and really adorn it, there is always a heartiness and geniality, 
which speak well for Mr. Thompson’s patriotism.” 

On another occasion Russell’s indicates this policy, when it 
endorses most heartily the unusual ability displayed by the 
Richmond Enquirer in attacks on the “Northern Black Repub- 
lican policy,” and at the same time rebukes it for failure to dis- 
criminate clearly between Bryant, the poet, and Bryant, the 
“Black Republican” and editor of the New York Evening Post. 
The Enquirer had characterized Bryant as one “whose voca- 
tion it is to write poetry without the inspiration, a poor in- 
diter of mean doggerel!” Russell’s quotes with its own full 
approval the criticism of the Charleston Mercury that the man 
who says this “makes himself supremely ridiculous by attempt- 
ing to deny the poetical claims of a man whose fame was prob- 
ably established long before his wise critic was born. It is,” 
continues Mr. Hayne, “precisely such exhibitions of narrow- 
minded ignorance and folly on the part of those who are pre- 
sumed to speak the sentiments of our people, which give some 
color to the charges of intellectual blindness or inferiority 
(especially in matters of Art) of the Southern States. Bryant 
is an Abolitionist . . . but he unlike Longfellow, Lowell, 
Whittier, and others, has never polluted the works of the im- 
agination by introducing the slavery question.” 


An agreeable thing it is to encounter the warm and sincere 
esteem of the Southern Literary Messenger for its young co- 
worker. The Messenger was in its twenty-fifth year when, in 
its issue for October, 1856, it announced to its readers the 
plans of the Charleston writers. “A Prospectus is before us 
for the publication of a new monthly periodical in Charleston, 
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South Carolina, under the editorial conduct of W. B. Carlisle 
and Paul Hamilton Hayne. Mr. Carlisle has long been con- 
nected with the press, we believe, and will bring to the dis- 
charge of his duties in the magazine a mind richly imbued 
with literature and an earnest zeal for the intellectual eleva- 
tion of the South. Our readers do not need to be told who 
Mr. Hayne is. His frequent contributions to the Messenger 
in prose and verse have long since won for him their regard, 
and he has but lately given the most agreeable proofs of his 
ability as an editor in the columns of the Washington Specta- 
tor. There can be no possible doubt as to the character of the 
new monthly, it must be excellent—of its success, it would be 
wrong to entertain a misgiving based upon the past existence 
of the Messenger. We can only say this, that if the Southern 
people would bestow upon their own literary organs but a 
moiety of the patronage they so freely extend to the period- 
icals of the Northern States, it would keep alive a dozen mag- 
azines of the first rank in letters. To all who may read these 
lines in our own section of the country we would appeal in be- 
half of the South Carolina magazine, and ask them if it be 
not a patriotic duty to give it, d’advance, the assurance of their 
support. 

“For ourselves, we can say in all sincerity that we look for 
the appearance of the work with the deepest interest. We are 
gratified that we shall have a coadjutor in the defence of 
Southern institutions and the reflection of Southern senti- 
ment, after so many years of single-handed, faithful, and, we 
regret to add, unrewarded labor. The Messenger sends greet- 
ings to the newcomer from the land of the Palmetto. ‘Long 
may it wave!’” 

Interesting for the light it throws on the friendly spirit 
of the editor of the Messenger toward the editor of Russell's, 
as well as because it is a quaint example of the literary style 
of its day, is the Messenger’s notice of the first issue of the 
new magazine: “We have had a very pleasant visitor in our 
sanctum—a fresh acquaintance who has commended himself 
to our favorable regard by animated and suggestive talk about 
literature and art, and the wants of the country in respective 
thereof, without a particle of affectation or dogmatism. The 
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newcomer was exceedingly well-dressed, betrayed a cultivated 
taste in poetry, of which he presented us with several gems of 
his own, discoursed of paintings, politics, divinity, the drama 
—told some capital stories, and in everything showed a true, 
conservative, gentleman-like Southern feeling, and finally left 
us, charmed with his manner and breeding, under the promise 
that he would call again and renew the agreeable confab fre- 
quently hereafter. We apprehend you are curious to know, 
good reader, who this sensible and entertaining visitor may be. 
It is in your power to enter his name upon your own visiting 
list, and we would advise you to do so as soon as possible. 
His card is a very modest one, and runs thus: ‘Russell’s Maga- 
zine, Charleston, S. C.” Our new Southern contemporary com- 
mences well. There is an abundant variety of literary mate- 
rial in the first number, which gives evidence of a well-filied 
repository wherefrom to draw in future for the pages of the 
work, and the whole is arranged with taste and judgment ; the 
serious and solid portions happily alternating with the lighter 
and more graceful articles which relieve them. In short, the 
first number of Russell’s Magazine is of a character that must 
demand the approval of every Southern reader and may safely 
challenge the comments of Northern criticism.” 

The same year the Messenger was called on to welcome 
the appearance of the Atlantic Monthly, and that this welcome 
was somewhat frigid is, perhaps, not to be wondered at. In 
December, 1857, John R. Thompson, the editor, writes: 
“Never has the support of Southern magazines by liberal sub- 
scriptions been demanded more imperiously by the exigencies 
of the hour than now. Putnam’s Monthly, the unscrupulous 
libeler of our institutions, has indeed suffered extinction, but 
a far more dangerous enemy of the South has arisen in the 
Atlantic Monthly, the new literary organ of the Bostonians. 
The magazine has appeared before the world, challenging the 
patronage of all lovers of polite learning by articles of the 
highest excellence in point of style and sentiment. The pol- 
ished pen of Prescott, the graceful muse of Longellow, the 
delightful humor of Holmes, are all enlisted in making at- 
tractive a work, the object of which is to wage war upon 
Southern society. It is not likely that many Southern 
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men will subscribe to the Atlantic Monthly, their sense of self- 
respect would forbid the direct encouragement of a work en- 
gaged in systematic defamation of everything Southern; but 
thousands of persons elsewhere, indifferent to its peculiar 
whimsies, will enroll themselves among its patrons for the 
sake of enjoying the literary banquet it provides, and thus the 
malignant slanders of the editor will find an extended circula- 
tion, and spread feelings of hatred toward the Southern peo- 
ple widely throughout the land. The only way of meeting 
such assaults is by employing the weapons with which they 
are made. We want such a Southern magazine—and there is 
room for more than one—as shall command the attention of 
thinking men everywhere by the excellence of its articles and 
the strength of its reasonings. . . . If the Messenger is 
not to assume this high position and to supply this want, if to 
Russell?’s Magazine be reserved the happy fortune of serving 
as the honored exponent of Southern opinion—so be it. We 
shall at least rejoice that the oracle is neither dumb nor disre- 
garded, and participate in the triumph of refuting the insolent 
sneer (of the Atlantic) that in the blighting shadow of slavery 
letters die and art can not live.” 

In another issue the editor of the Messenger takes a shot 
at the “usual bad political article” of the Atlantic, and “the 
smart spitefulness of the nimble Arachne who spins his web of 
sophistries and nurses his venom in the concluding pages of 
the Boston magazine.” The Charleston magazine nowhere 
speaks so bitterly of the Atlantic, although its hatred and con- 
tempt for Putnam’s Monthly are unbounded and unbridled. 
In January, 1859, Mr. Hayne speaks of “those really admirable 
Northern works, The Atlantic and Knickerbocker.” Mr. 
Hayne’s own practice seems to have been governed by the prin- 
ciples expressed by him in one of his editorial utterances: “It 
is not the province of this magazine—at least in its editorial 
department—to touch, however superficially, upon the ques- 
tion of politics. Although we believe that the Southern States 
are standing upon the verge of a Revolution; aithough, it ap- 
pears to us, that the elements of strife, discord, and hatred, 
have been heated up to the point of actual convulsion ;—we 
shall not abandon the line of our original policy by intermed- 
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dling with any of the grand national or sectional issues of the 
day. On the contrary, our course still leads us through the 
peaceful realms of literature.” 

The contributors and supporters, however, were restrained 
by no such standards; it was as an “exponent of Southern 
thought and feeling” that the magazine appealed to them. It 
is, therefore, to be expected that an outstanding theme would 
be Slavery. The leading article in the first issue fulfills this 
expectation; under the title, “The Edinburgh Review Re- 
viewed,” W. J. Grayson, the most polished and the most ver- 
satile of the pro-slavery apologists, presents a labored and 
logically developed argument. Again in August, 1858, Mr. 
Grayson contributes a lengthy reply to a “Letter from Ge- 
neva to the Evangelical Christians of America.” At the tone 
of this letter, which embodied a plea to American Christians to 
do away with the sin of slavery, he sneers. No amount of 
good heart and courteous expression, he affirms, can excuse 
meddling ; states and communities are the best judges of their 
own business; the Geneva Council has accepted false views 
on hearsay. He recounts what the South has done for the 
Negro, and calls on the Council to propose a scheme for doing 
away with slavery with justice to all concerned. He main- 
tains that, in a struggle for bread with the more intelligent 
whites, the Negro would perish. The argument of the Geneva 
Council that slavery is contrary to the spirit of Christianity he 
deeply resents, characterizing such a doctrine as a “dogma of 
modern invention.” He advances the stock arguments as to 
the artificial nature of society and its right and duty to or- 
ganize itself for the greatest good of its members. In 1856 
Mr. Grayson had published a poem, “The Hireling and the 
Slave,” the thesis of which was that the condition of the South- 
ern slave was in every way better than that of the Northern 
workman, a “hireling.” Of this poem a modern critic has 
remarked that it is “a work which should be studied by all 
those who are interested in determining what is the greatest 
extent of aberration allowed to a sane and cultivated mind.” 
The line of thought followed in this poem dominates also a 
review of Mackay’s “Life and Liberty in America,” contrib- 
uted by Grayson to Russell’s. He complains that Mackay 
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“makes of slavery a monster, when it really is only a form of 
labor.” He draws a scathing comparison between the con- 
ditions of Southern slaves, well-fed and clothed comfortably, 
and those under which the oppressed working classes of Eng- 
land and the great cities of America live. He sneers at the 
British traveler who can ignore the horrors endured in Eng- 
land by the poor while he sheds sentimental tears over the 
well-cared-for Negro laborer of the South. He defends “the 
Calhoun dogma,” and resents the reference of the backward- 
ness of the South in literary achievement to slavery, saying 
that the South is merely in her seed-time now. He points out 
parallels between ancient Greece, which in a society builded 
on slavery developed the world’s greatest literature, and the 
South. He points out another comparison which he thinks 
should interest English critics—that between the naked and 
deformed women and children, victims of the English coal 
mines, and the healthy, happy objects of Mr. Mackay’s pity 
in the New Orleans Slave Market. 

In February, March, and April, 1859, Russell’s contained 
a series of pro-slavery articles far more extreme than those 
of Grayson. These articles, attributed by the annotator’s pen- 
cil in the margin to “Dallam,” refer to “the experimental two 
hundred and thirty years since the extinction of slavery,” as- 
sert that slavery is “the natural and normal condition of so- 
ciety,” and express the belief of their author in a probability 
of return to the system. The articles are somewhat tedious 
in style and difficult to read; they would astound a reader not 
already familiar with some of the more extreme pro-slavery 
apologetics which abounded in the ’forties and ’fifties. Noth- 
ing has been found out as to who “Dallam,” the author, was. 

In the “Editor’s Table” for September, 1857, the reviewer 
quotes from “a charmingly candid letter communicated to the 
New York Sunday Times by the regular London correspond- 
ent of that journal” some reflections on abolition and its un- 
satisfactory outcome in Jamaica. It speaks of “our (some- 
thing very unwise) efforts to induct your Southern States to 
abandon their system of negro bondage,” and alludes to “fa- 
natics of the Uncle Tom School, like my Lord Shaftesbury 
here and his coadjutors in your Eastern States, who would 
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rather see your flourishing republic whelmed in its own ruins, 
I think, than witness the growing importance of any part of 
it with negro servitude at its base.” That this resentful feei- 
ing toward the British abolitionist persevered is evident from 
the comments in the “Editor’s Table” in June, 1858, on “the 
little Scotch doggerelist Mackay (pronounced Mac-Eye).” 
This wretch, it seems, after enjoying the hospitality of the 
“litterateurs” of Charleston, had gone away and written a 
wretched verse in which he expressed the fear that a curse 
would yet fall on Britain for suffering slavery to endure in 
the world. Russell’s admits that John Mitchell, the editor of 
the Nashville Southern Citizen, a paper which from the start 
had pronounced Mackay a blockhead, had a right to gloat, as 
he is doing, over the discomfiture of Charleston, Savannah, 
and other Southern cities. 

Another institution held its own in the South after it had 
been banished elsewhere—the duel. It is interesting to a mod- 
ern reader to find two of the leading gentlemen of Charleston 
as late as 1857 engaged in a heated argument concerning the 
duelling system. A strang paradox too, it seems, that Mr. 
Grayson, the ardent protagonist of slavery, is equally heated in 
his condemnation of duelling. The gentleman who defended 
this institution was not a man of narrow experience; he was a 
physician of no mean reputation or abilities, a graduate of 
Yale in the class of 1814, of the Medical Department of the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1819, a professor successively 
in Charleston Medical College, the University of South Caro- 
lina, the University of New York, and Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege. This Dr. S. H. Dickson contributed other articles to 
Russell's, articles which reveal a nature of much charm and 
culture. 

Russells, in its salutatory editorial, stated its aim as that 
of serving as a vehicle for the expression of Southern thought 
and feeling; it richly fulfilled its promise, preserving for pos- 
terity not alone the Southern expression of sectional problems 
but many delightful features of a quaint, stately, cultured so- 
ciety. Through its pages a modern reader obtains glimpses 
of the opening of an art gallery with one hundred and sixty 
masterpieces ; of the delivery by Edward Everett of his fam- 
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ous address on Washington; of the convening in Charleston 
of the fifth annual convention of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, and of the address delivered before it by the 
distinguished theologian and educator, Dr. James H. Thorn- 
well, on the topic, “The Bible and the Death-Bed”; of the 
celebration on the Fourth of July of the establishment of the 
public school system, of which the city of Charleston has al- 
ways been most proud—and justly; of the last performance 
in America of the great Rachel, at the Academy of Music in 
Charleston. In the tenderly written obituaries written on the 
occasion of the death of one and another of Charleston’s lead- 
ing citizens one tastes the flavor of a society grounded on such 
personal intimacies as were characteristic of the Old South. 
Clever bits of vers de societé, essays on the seasons, moral re- 
flections, stilted and often verbose reviews and critiques—all 
these are embalmed in the “Editor’s Table.” On the whole 
the evidence goes to prove that the little coterie of scholars 
and “literati” who created this ante-bellum magazine were 
open-minded and tolerant to as great an extent as is ever the 
case. There were among them a Jewish rabbi, a Roman 
bishop, a Church of England rector, planters, tutors, journal- 
ists, military attachés, diplomats, jurists, college professors, 
at least one reigning belle, and one highly sentimental au- 
thoress of the old school. 

To the lover of literary history, the study of those cliques 
and circles which are of constant recurrence among men and 
women of letters is fascinating. Such a group was respon- 
sible for the inception and the conduct through its three years 
of existence of Russell’s. William Gilmore Simms was the 
recognized chief of the little coterie. Many years after it 
was scattered, Hayne, the sweetest-natured one of the group, 
in a memoir of the most talented, gave an account of the 
genesis of the magazine. After describing the habit of Mr. 
Simms of gathering a group of congenial friends for a social 
evening, he says: “It was at one of these ‘petit soupers’ 
that the ic. originated of starting a Monthly Magazine in 
Charleston, which might serve as an exponent of Southern 
talent and culture. . . . The editorship devolved upon 
the present writer, supported by a small corps of clever but by 
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no means regular collaborateurs. . . . It was neatly 
printed in the style of Blackwood, and the general impression, 
typographical and-intellectual, made by it, was certainly favor- 
able. In the long run, however, a want of capital proved in 
this case, as it must prove in all similar cases, fatal! ‘Elee- 
mosynary literature,’ as Mr. Simms used to call it, can never 
be permanently maintained. . . . The lost means and 
labor expended upon this Monthly I have always looked upon 
as counterbalanced by the facilities for publication it afforded 
our gifted local authors, especially to Timrod, some of whose 
most charming and characteristic poems were composed for 
its pages.” 

Although the idea of the magazine originated in this way, 
it owed its actual materialization to the enterprise and inno- 
cent vanity of a Charleston bookseller, John Russell. ‘“Per- 
sons who resided in Charleston between the year 1846 and the 
beginning of the great civil conflict can not fail to recall,” 
wrote Mr. Hayne in The Southern Bivouac, November, 1885, 
“the large bookstore, with its handsome plate glass windows, 
which stood upon the right side of King Street, as one passed 
downward, not far from Wentworth Street toward the north, 
and Hazel toward the south. Atbove the main door appeared 
in prominent gilt letters the name of John Russell. For more 
than fifteen years this enterprising dealer in scientific and lit- 
erary works—foreign and American—was justly considered, 
in his way, one of the institutions of Charleston.” Mr. Hayne 
gives an exceedingly graphic account of Mr. Russell, of his 
delight in the nickname “Lord John,” of his native shrewdness 
and the extent and variety of his acquired information, of his 
clever talk, and especially of his kindness of heart and gen- 
erosity in business affairs. To this trait, no doubt, the estab- 
lishment of the magazine was due. As Mr. Hayne tells it: “A 
few of the scholars and cultivated gentlemen of Charleston 
conceived the notion, in 1856, of establishing a monthly liter- 
ary organ in that city. . . . ‘Lord John’ was consulted, 
and after much natural hesitation agreed, with a reckless gal- 
lantry I have always admired, to undertake the publication and 
entire business management of the work, and to ‘foot all bills’ 
not covered by an exceedingly limited subscription list.” 
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To one who has read practically every word printed in the 
six volumes which resulted from this venture, and has eager- 
ly followed up available clues to its participants, their person- 
alities and their histories, it has proved an absorbingly inter- 
esting human document. The charm of Paul Hayne’s gentle 
nature, the sheer loveliness and nobility of his character, grips 
the heart. How slow he was to condemn, how ready to praise, 
how delicate in rebuke or question, how ardent in friendship, 
those parts of the magazine which can be traced to his pen 
bear abundant testimony. The sweetness, graciousness, spa- 
ciousness of the Elizabethans he seems to have absorbed from 
his devoted study of them. He shared with Simms an enthu- 
siastic admiration for the old dramas, and many excerpts from 
those little known to the common reader, often accompanied 
by attractive bits of criticism and comment, are scattered 
through the pages of Russell’s. How he impressed a critic 
who was certainly not prejudiced in his favor, may be gather- 
ed from a review of a volume of his poems, many of which 
had been published first in Russell’s, which appeared in The 
Atlantic Monthly in January, 1860:“ . . . But after all, 
it seems to us that Mr. Hayne has the root of the matter in 
him; and we shall look to meet him again bringing a thinner 
yet a fuller book. The present volume shows thoughtfulness, 
culture, sensibility to natural beauty, and great refinement of 
feeling. . . . There is a tone of sadness in the volume, as 
if the author were surrounded by an atmosphere uncongenial 
to letters. The reader can not fail to be struck with this, and 
also with the oddity of two or three political sonnets, in which 
Mr. Hayne calls on his fellow-citizens to rally for the defense 
of slavery in the name of freedom. Mr. Hayne has only to 
persevere in self-culture to be able to produce poems that 
shall win for him a national reputation.” 

But, alas, that convulsion which Mr. Hayne had predicted 
did indeed seize the South; and in its upheaval his property 
was swept away, his occupation was lost, his friends were 
scattered. Those happy literati who had gathered in Russell’s 
Book Store to examine and comment upon the latest shipment 
from abroad, or loitered on the “Battery,” or gathered about 
Mr. Simms’ hospitable board to enjoy “petite soupers,”—the 
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places that had known them were to know most of them no 
more. Several of the wealthy dilettante rice-planters refugeed 
to the “up-country,” and there died. Professional and busi- 
ness necessity drove others elsewhere. Mr. Hayne, after the 
war, retired from the world to a bit of property which he had 
retained from the wreck of his fortunes, and from there sent 
out to the world poetic compositions which in spite of a pierc- 
ing sweetness and vivid and artistic interpretations of the 
moods of the Southern landscape, yet lacked the directness 
and vigor of appeal necessary to carry them beyond the realm 
of the critical and fastidious. 

Mr. Simms has left an interesting account of a visit he 
paid to his old friend in 1866. He found him living in “an 
extraordinary shanty which seemed to have been tossed by a 
supernatural pitchfork upon the top of the most desolate of 
hills, and there prompted by ‘some devilish cantrip sleight’ to 
build itself into uncouth ugliness. . . . We had,” Mr. 
Simms relates, “three mattresses and a cot (if memory serves 
me) and for supplies a box of hardtack, two sides of bacon, 
and fourscore more or less, of smoked herring. Of cooking 
utensils there were a frying-pan, a gridiron—with three bars 
broken—and a battered iron pot.” Such was the home after 
the war of a man who had in former days lived on his income, 
possessed a wine-cellar of repute, made his annual trips North 
to see his publishers and to enjoy the world a bit. Whether 
he would under other conditions have better realized his earlier 
promise is, after all, idle speculation. Certainly under these 
adversities he never outgrew a certain amateurishness of tone 
in his prose, and in his poetry he yielded more and more to 
the melancholy strain in his nature. That he had no such in- 
tention may be gathered from the poem with which he con- 
cluded his contributions to Russell's Magazine: 


SONG 
Oh! never till Death shall smite 
Our hearts with a final blight, 
Should Hope forsake us,— 
For the seeds of a beautiful promise sleep 
In the snows of Sorrow, cold and deep, 
And the Spring may yet o’ertake us. 
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Then the seeds will burst 
From the spells accurst, 
Of the wintry sorrow; 
And the pallid Promise that lay so stark 
In the sable folds of the shrouding Dark, 
Will start to bloom 
From its conquered tomb, 
And sing in a glad to-morrow. 


That member of the Russell’s group whose genius was 
most unmistakable and whose life was most pathetic was 
Henry Timrod. Mr. Hayne himself expressed his estimate 
of his genius in saying that he felt that the outlet and stimu- 
lus it afforded this one contributor justified the existence of 
Russell's. Timrod contributed to the magazine much work 
of promise, but little of real distinction. It was his seed-time, 
perhaps, and what he wrote in those callow days was hardly 
a foreshadowing of the poignant outpourings of his soul which 
followed the blows of suffering, defeat, and anguish—such 
poems as that on the death of his babe, or the ode to the Con- 
federate dead buried in Magnolia Cemetery, or the bitter but 
burning and vivid ode “Carolina.” Hampered by poverty and 
limited opportunity, a man of sensitive and reticent nature, it 
must have meant much to Timrod to possess the true friend- 
ship of such a man as Hayne. They sat side by side at school ; 
to Hayne, during that early period, Timrod showed his first 
poem; their friendship continued uninterrupted into their 
manhood ; they shared many social pleasures as well as intel- 
lectual interests; upon undertaking the editorship of Russell’s 
Hayne at once enlisted his friend as a staff contributor; when 
the great war was over, having sucked Timrod into its vortex 
and disgorged him a penniless, tubercular wreck, it was Hayne 
who was the recipient of his confidences. Ambitious as he is 
for the future he writes this dear friend, in bitter reference 
to his cherished poetry, “I’d consign every line of it to eternal 
oblivion, for—one hundred dollars in hand!’ In another let- 
ter, less anguished, he says, “I must stay here and, like a lug- 
ubrious fowl, scratch for corn.” This was called forth by 
his inability to follow up some encouragement from publishers 
to re-enter the fields of literature. When in 1867 he was in- 
duced by Simms to pay Hayne a visit in his crazy shanty, he 
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was already far advanced into the last stages of consumption, 
and to that adoring friend he poured out his longing to live— 
“T hope I may be spared until I am fifty or fifty-five,” Hayne 
quotes from those last intimate conversations. When, near 
the end, he was told the truth as to his condition, he exclaimed: 
“And is this to be the end of it all?—so soon! so soon!—Do 
you think I could will to live?” Many years before he had 
contributed to Russell’s a poem which had impressed Hayne 
as morbid, and to which he had appended an editorial note 
characterizing it as weird. Timrod gave it the title, “A Com- 
mon Thought” : 


Somewhere on this earthly planet 
In the dust of flowers to be, 

In the dewdrop, in the sunshine, 
Sleeps a solemn day for me. 


At this wakeful hour of midnight 
I behold it dawn in mist, 
And I hear a sound of sobbing 
Through the darkness—hist! oh, hist! 


In a dim and murky chamber, 
I am breathing life away; 

Some one draws a curtain softly, 
And I watch the broadening day. 


As it purples in the zenith, 
As it brightens on the lawn, 
There’s a hush of death about me, 
‘And a whisper, “He is gone!” 


A simple bit of verse, but associated with the poet most 
touchingly, for, as his sister recalled in her letter to Hayne 
describing his death, it was almost a perfect forecast of his 
last moments. It seems fitting that one whose life seemed 
all before him—he was not yet thirty-eight, and four of his 
few years had been swallowed up in strife and three more in 
insidious wasting disease—it seems most fit that his departure 
should be out into a world of the rising sun and the opening 
day. 

Conspicuous among the regular contributors of Russell’s 
are two ladies, Mrs. H. C. King and Miss Essie Chesebor- 
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ough. These two ladies form a striking contrast in style, at- 
titude toward life, and choice of themes and situations. Miss 
Cheseborough writes in fervid style of lovely beings who in 
important crises of their lives tremble, sink pale and silent on 
crimson couches, are thrilled through their frames by glances 
or touches, allow tears to gather in their orbs, whence they 
fall not but lie glittering on their lashes. Eventually these 
tears do fall, burning, on the rich satin of the gown. When 
these injured ladies speak, bitterness is in their tones. The 
heroes gaze on lovely cheeks, trembling forms, the regal splen- 
dor with which they are attired. Ladies are depicted at the 
close of their morning duties—“Together,” says Miss Chese- 
borough, “they con the passionate page of poetry, or, sitting 
with half-lulled senses, drink in her soul-subduing melody.” 
They are steeped in sentmentality; one heroine, after three 
years in society, retires into life-long mourning because of the 
premature death of a dear girl friend from reckless pleasure- 
seeking. A favorite situation is that of the fair damsel 
forced by the heartless parent into a loveless marriage. An- 
other situation is that of the neglected wife gazing through 
swimming tears into the garden with its magical tropical 
beauty, while the cruel husband is happy at his club. There is 
one courtship scene, proposal included, made up largely of 
quotations from Browning. In all this Miss Cheseborough 
was but providing Russell’s with such stories as were in 
fashion. 

Mrs. King’s was a lighter vein. Her characters and situa- 
tions were more common-place, but the didactic note controlled 
her tales also. Under the general title, “Crimes that the Law 
Does Not Reach,” she contributed to Russell’s a series of 
stories and sketches bearing such sub-title as “Gossip,” “A 
Marriage of Persuasion,” “A Male Flirt,’ “The Best of 
Friends,” “A, Coquette.” One long novel she contributed, 
bearing the title, “Silvia’s World.” Besides those mentioned, 
she wrote for Russell’s many other tales and reviews, being 
one of the steadiest contributors. Mrs. King was somewhat 
noted as a blue-stocking and a wit; and her writing reflects a 
certain complacency. She was the daughter of a leading mem- 
ber of the Charleston bar, the wife of a captain in the army, 
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a social leader, a member of the exclusive clubs distinctive of 
old Charleston. 

Other ladies contributed verse, essays, translations from 
the French and reviews of books. Most of them are but 
names pencilled on the margin of John Russell’s magazine. 
One of them, Miss S. J. Dickson, sounds a quite modern note 
in an essay which reveals her restiveness under the restraints 
of a conventional lady’s mode of life. 

Men of affairs, men who afterward were to pass far from 
the quaint secluded city whose atmosphere Russell’s has per- 
petuated, played their little parts in filling these pages. The 
great Basil Gildersleeve, fresh from the universities of Europe, 
is mentioned by Mr. Hayne as having for a time been one of 
the little coterie. Doctor Oscar Lieber was at one time a con- 
tributor. William Gilmore Simms, who was at the time the 
best known and most successful man of letters in the South, 
was at all times mentor and guide to the editors of Russell’s and 
seems to have made them copious presents of his experiments 
in verse, and also to have prepared several very interesting 
and characteristic critiques for the pages of the magazine. 
Here and there coincidences are found which are of especial 
interest, as when a very readable serial entitled, “A Trip to 
Cuba,” turns out to be the work of the grandfather of the 
present United States Minister to Cuba, and on perusal is 
found to contain a prediction of the Cuban revolution—“Cuba 
bides her time!” Mr. Elliott expresses in it a longing to drain 
and purify Habana so as to check yellow fever. He points out 
the value to the United States of developing the sugar trade. 
And, inevitably, he discusses the slavery question and hits 
out at the abolition policy. 

In the margins of the magazine are noted more than sev- 
enty names. Many belonged to men prominent in the affairs 
of Charleston and can be readily traced. Others are but names 
to a present-day reader. Some belonged to Northern writers 
who were friends of the editors. Several were those of mili- 
tary and naval officers stationed at Forts Moultrie and Sum- 
ter or detailed as instructors at the Military Academy. In the 
table of contents are to be found all sorts of subjects—“Con- 
sular Cities in China,” “Mining at the South,” “The Aggres- 
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sive Nature of Christianity,” “Arctic Explorers,” “What is 
Poetry?” “Duelling,” “Nell Gwinn,” “On Noses,” “Literature 
in the South,” “Scenes in the Florida War,” “A System of 
Independent Research, the Great Educational Need of the 
South,” “A Navy for the South,” “Character and Scope of the 
Sonnet,” “A Plea for Italy,” “A Few Thoughts on Southern 
Civilization.” There are reviews and critiques of authors and 
works contemporary and classic. Many experiments in verse 
forms are used; the dominant influence of Wordsworth and 
Tennyson on the Charleston group stands out. There are 
translations from European literatures, and—a fad of the 
period—from the Persian. 

The editorial achievement of Mr. Hayne and his co-work- 
ers compares very favorably on the whole with what was 
accomplished by those publications to which they looked for 
inspiration and example. The Charleston “litterateurs,” as 
they were fond of styling themselves, looked to the great 
English and French journals for standards. Except where 
sectional bias has warped their judgment these writers in 
Russell’s display insight and discrimination. Most of them 
had had the advantages of foreign study or travel, and their 
“Literary Notices” and editorial notes reveal trained and 
catholic tastes. Now and then the amateur character of the 
whole enterprise is set forth, as for example when Mr. Hayne 
in April, 1858, apologizes for the small amount of original 
matter in the issue and attributes it to his recent illness. Ex- 
amination of the number after reading this naive statement 
rather forces the conclusion that the “repository” had been 
used up and that in a frantic hurry the friends of the editor 
cleared out their note-books for his aid. In December, 1858, 
Mr. George Hurlbert, afterwards secretary of the Geograph- 
ical Society in New York City, was added regularly to the 
editorial staff. His hand seems evident in a new scheme for 
chink-filling ; up to about this time poems had been the usual 
material, but now appear all sorts of stray items in odd half- 
pages under the heading, “Facts, Notes, and Estrays.” It is 
not easy to trace articles to Mr. Hurlbert. In fact, in tracing 
those articles attributed in the margined pencillings to one or 
another of the writers, confusion arises in several instances. 
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But, as a group—a distinctive group, with individuality 
of aim and achievement, and charm of mind and nature—the 
makers of this magazine stand out clear and significant. In 
the six volumes into which are gathered their output they have 
embalmed the very spirit of the Old South. These pages on 
which they have spread their inmost beliefs and emotions im- 
press the reader of today with a realization of the earnestness, 
the enthusiasm, of the men and women who penned them. 
How sure were they that they were right, how assured that 
in the fulness of time Providence would vindicate them. How 
sincere and devoted were they in their efforts to build up a 
distinctively Southern literature. What warmth and depth of 
friendship and partisanship these pages disclose. In the words 
of Dr. Peterfield Trent, “it was not the mere puffery of clique 
when Hayne wrote reverently and lovingly of Simms in 
Russell’s, and when Simms reviewed Hayne’s poems in two 
long columns in the Mercury. Both men felt what they said; 
both knew that they were striving for a common end,—and 
for the advancement of their art, and especially the art of 
their section. And if their efforts were immature, if they are 
destined to be surpassed by the creations of writers nurtured 
under far more favorable conditions, it is idle to think they 
worked in vain—for their example must stimulate future 
workers along the same lines, and their productions must be 
credited with having at least kept in exercise the literary fac- 
ulty, whatever it may be, of the Southern people at a time 
when it looked as if that faculty must perish from disuse.” 




















George Washington Cable: An Appreciation 


Epwin W. BowEn 
Randolph-Macon College 


George Washington Cable’s name and fame are intimately, 
almost indissolubly, associated with the State of Louisiana 
and particularly with the city of New Orleans. He has pic- 
tured the crescent city with a vividness and detail of descrip- 
tion which no other American writer perhaps has quite 
equaled in writing about the characteristic features and in- 
habitants of any of our cities. Cable’s pen has portrayed the 
Creole in his palmiest days most vividly and (it is to be as- 
sumed) accurately, especially during the period in the early 
part of the last century, when that class was the dominant 
element in New Orleans. Of course, the Creole as a distinct 
class has now practically disappeared, having been absorbed 
in the now Americanized city. But he lingers still in the de- 
lightful pages of Cable’s fiction, in which the Creole racial 
type is preserved for us in its peculiar and distinctive setting 
of fact and fiction. 

George Washington Cable was born in New Orleans, Oc- 
tober 12, 1844. His father, who was a Southerner, and his 
mother, who was of New England parentage, had been living 
in Indiana; but they moved thence to Louisiana in 1837, set- 
tling permanently in New Orleans, then a flourishing town. 
The father died when George was but fifteen years old, leaving 
the family in reduced circumstances; and so the boy felt 
constrained to go to work. Toward the end of the Civil War 
young Cable, like most young Southerners, volunteered and 
was mustered into the Fourth Mississippi Cavalry and thus 
served as a Confederate soldier till the fall of the Confed- 
eracy. He was only eighteen years old when he enlisted as a 
soldier, and his appearance was so youthful that a planter, 
seeing the lad, is said to have exclaimed: “Great heavens; 
Abe Lincoln told the truth. We are robbing the cradle and 
the grave!” 

When the great conflict was over and peace was restored, 
Cable found employment wherever he could and worked dili- 
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gently and faithfully. He first secured work as a common 
laborer on the New Orleans levees rolling cotton, and later 
as a chain carrier of a surveying force. But neither of these 
jobs was entirely congenial. At length he secured a position 
as a reporter on the New Orleans Picayune, which was much 
more to his taste. It was probably his use of his pen as a re- 
porter that called into play his latent literary gifts and helped 
him to find himself. For he soon discovered himself as a 
writer of short stories, and in this field it was not long before 
he achieved an enviable reputation and made an independent 
living. 

Cable continued to make his home in his native city till 
1884, which was about the year he wrote and published his 
story, “Dr. Sevier.” Meanwhile, he had already come into de- 
mand as a lyceum lecturer and had travelled a great deal in the 
North, giving recitations, in which he used selections from his 
own stories, much to the delight of his audience. He inter- 
spersed his recitations with songs—folk-songs such as the 
slaves of the Louisiana Creole sang. His engagements as a 
public lecturer made it desirable for him to change his place of 
residence. Moreover, the Louisianans felt that he had not 
quite correctly represented them in his interpretation of the 
Creole character in the stories he had published. Whatever 
may be the reason that rendered a change of residence desir- 
able, it is fact that Cable removed from New Orleans to Simps- 
bury, Connecticut, in 1884. However, he soon moved from 
that place and established his permanent residence in North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, in 1885, where he still lives, enjoying 
a ripe old age. 

It was about this time that Cable wrote several pamphlets 
on the Negro question, then even more than now a live issue 
in the South, which gave offense to many Southerners. Thus 
the South became somewhat estranged from him and less ap- 
preciative of his merits as a writer. This occurred when he 
was at the height of his popularity and literary productivity. 
But Cable does not at present, whether because of his aliena- 
tion of a part of our country from him, or for some other rea- 
son, enjoy the vogue and prestige as a writer which he did a 
quarter of a century ago. Yet his stories have not lost their 
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charm; they still continue to be read and to entertain. 
It is no small tribute to his merits as an author and as an 
interpreter of a fast disappearing type of American character 
that, when the Scotch novelist, J. M. Barrie, visited the United 
States a few years ago, he stated in an address before the stu- 
dents of Smith College that “no American novelist merits a 
higher rank than Mr. George W. Cable.” 

When Cable was engaged in journalism on the staff of the 
New Orleans Picayune, he found time to write some sketches 
and short stories based on noted local characters. it appears 
that he did not at the time offer his stories to a publisher, but 
held them in reserve for future use. One day, so we are in- 
formed, Cable was induced by an agent of Scribner’s Monthly, 
now The Century, who was then visiting in New Orleans, to 
send one of his manuscript stories to the editor of that maga- 
zine. Cable was not kept in suspense long as to the outcome of 
his venture, for the manuscript was soon returned with an 
accompanying note of declination. But nothing daunted, the 
prospective author ventured to make a second offer, which 
happened to be “’Sieur George.” This met with a different 
fate and was promptly accepted by the associate editor, Rich- 
ard Watson Gilder. 

This was the beginning of Cable’s success an an author. 
His stories of Lousiana life were published one after another 
in rather quick succession and were subsequently collected and 
issued in book form, constituting that fascinating volume— 
“Old Creole Days.” This book made its author famous, intro- 
ducing him far and wide throughout the country, and even 
abroad, as a writer of rare promise. Still Cable was not thor- 
oughly convinced of his call as a man of letters, but had seri- 
ous misgivings. He waited almost two years yet, following the 
daily routine of his clerical work. Then he secured the con- 
sent of his own mind to cut loose from his moorings and 
launched out. He received a commission from Scribner's to 
write a serial story, and as the idea grew and expanded and 
developed, it turned out to be “The Grandissimes,” his most 
ambitious undertaking. This long story, or novel, is an enter- 
taining portrayal of the old fashioned Southern life as it found 
expression in the Louisiana aristocracy on their broad planta- 
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tions. Incidentally, it reflects the author’s warm sympathy 
for the pathetic and often tragic struggles of the wretched 
negro slaves. 

“The Grandissimes” proved a financial success, and the 
publisher is reputed to have given Cable a considerable bonus 
in addition to the contract price. But Cable was not content, 
of course, to enjoy his halcyon days in idleness. So he set to 
work and soon produced his rather long short story, “Mad- 
ame Delphine,” as charming as it is pathetic. This, too, like 
“The Grandissimes,” depicts the old Creole life and was later 
incorporated into the volume—“Old Creole Days.” It is in- 
teresting to note in passing that “Madame Delphine” is said 
to be its author’s favorite of his short stories. Cable’s next 
production, “Dr. Sevier,” appeared in 1885, and we are told 
that it contains many scenes which are but leaves out of its 
author’s own experiences in his earlier days before fortune 
smiled on him. 

It should be observed at this juncture, perhaps, that Cable 
was engaged a few years before, in 1880, to write for the 
Census Bureau an article on New Orleans. He also wrote an 
article on this same Southern metropolis for the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. Cable’s interest in his native city, always keen, 
was quickened and deepened by the writing of these articles; 
and thus he was led to extend his investigations and write a 
series of articles on the Creoles of Louisiana for the Century 
Magazine. These articles exhibited a happy combination of 
history with some fiction, probably for vividness, and were 
quite as instructive as entertaining. They were subsequently 
published in one volume under the title, “The Creoles of Louis- 
iana.” The book is presumably a reliable history of the Cre- 
oles in Louisiana from the settlement of the French, through 
their varying fortunes, and traces the growth and development 
of New Orleans down to modern times. It deals more par- 
ticularly with the metropolis than with the State of Louisiana. 

During Cable’s philanthropic work looking to the improve- 
ment of the Negro’s status and of our penal systems, he mani- 
fested a keen interest in the history of the Acadians who were 
transported many years ago from Nova Scotia to Louisiana. 
This theme furnished him with inspiration for a piece of fic- 
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tion, and the result was his prose pastoral of Acadian Louis- 
iana. The book was published under the title, “Bonaventura, 
a Prose Pastoral of Acadian Louisiana.” This book is made up 
of three parts:—Carancro, Grande Pointe, and Au Large; 
and while the parts are separate and distinct, some of the char- 
acters, such as the leading ones, figure throughout all three 
parts. The character of Bonaventura Deschamps, after whom 
the volume is called, is vividly delineated as a school teacher 
who undertakes to teach a parochial public school. His in- 
terest in his pupils is represented as unbounded and unfailing ; 
and he takes peculiar pride in making a display of them before 
the superintendent of schools on the occasion of the formal 
visits of that functionary. Bonaventura has the pleasure of 
seeing some of his pupils grow up and develop into men and 
women of real worth and also of seeing some of them happily 
married. An example in point is the romance of Claud St. 
Pierre and Marguerite. Another engaging romance that is- 
sued in a happy marriage is that of the country book agent 
Taglax and Zosephine, the girl that Bonaventura himself once 
loved. This prose pastoral is a group of three attractive tales 
which seem to be, as it were, a study of life on another planet 
than ours. 

“Bonaventura” was issued from the press in 1888. In 1889 
Cable published a book of the nature of a compilation, 
“Strange True Stories of Lousiana.” This book was not writ- 
ten by Cable. It was composed of stories by inexperienced 
writers whose work Cable revised and improved, making the 
book a collaboration product, not his own. Somewhat later, 
in 1894, Cable undertook to write another long novel. His 
effort was successful and the novel was “John March, South- 
erner,” which first appeared as a serial, like “The Grandissi- 
mes.” For the next five years Cable’s pen produced no literary 
work of importance. In 1899, however, he produced another 
book consisting of three stories, which he published under the 
title, “Strong Hearts.” This group illustrates the principle 
of persistence and the quality of devotion to one’s work, which 
probably suggested the general title for the book. The indi- 
vidual stories were the Solitary, the Taxidermist, and the 
Entomologist; of the trio the first is the weakest in con- 
structive art and interest, the other two being cleverly done. 
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In 1901 Cable wrote the “Cavalier,” and the following year 
“Bylow Hill.” “Bylow Hill” is perhaps its author’s most pa- 
thetic and gloomy story. Though not strictly a problem novel, 
it nevertheless trenches on that type of fiction. “Bylow Hill” 
is a narrative of a consecrated young minister whose life of 
great promise is marred and ruined and finally blotted out by 
his failure to control his passion of jealousy. Arthur Winslow, 
the young minister, wrongfully suspects his pure and loyal 
wife of receiving improper advances made by a prominent 
young lawyer, Leonard Benington. The minister’s cruel and 
unfounded suspicions result in driving his devoted and faith- 
ful wife from his own fireside. So she flees with her tender 
babe for safety to her mother’s hearth and home and there she 
determines to await the outcome, in the hope that her frantic 
husband may come to his senses and see the error of his way. 
But the husband, perceiving his wife’s absence, jumps to the 
conclusion that she has eloped with her supposed enamorado. 
In his wild excitement he rushes to his mother-in-law’s home 
to disclose what has happened and there suddenly expires. It 
is a rather thrilling story, and certainly the interest is well 
sustained. Naturally the story with such circumstances con- 
tains some very dramatic incidents, such as the accusing letter 
which the minister indites to the lawyer under the misappre- 
hension that he is deliberately weaning away his wife’s af- 
fection, and also the final scene in which the jealousy-mad- 
dened minister suddenly expires in a fall down the stairway 
in his mother-in-law’s house. 

After “Bylow Hill” Cable has not written much. It is true 
that in 1909 he wrote “Posson Jone and Pere Raphael,” and 
five years later “Gideon’s Band.” But these are not especially 
noteworthy, did not enhance their author’s reputation and do 
not therefore call for any extended remark or comment. To 
be sure, they helped to swell Cable’s output as an author and 
should be mentioned for the sake of completeness. Whether 
they are sad autumn’s last chrysanthemv-n, the last leaf, so 
to say, remains to be seen. 

It is time now to speak in detail o* Cable’s most ambitious 
achievement, his novel, “The Grane ssimes.” This is deserved- 
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ly regarded as his most meritorious performance. For this rea- 
son it is but fitting to give it some extended comment. “The 
Grandissimes” is a highly romantic and colorful work; it con- 
tains many dramatic episodes, is shot through with a vein of 
genial, quiet humor and, in the words of an eminent critic, “is 
an important contribution to representative literature.” Here 
under the guise of fiction the author has essayed the history 
of a civilizaion that has been absorbed in a higher civilization. 
The book furnishes ample proof, if proof were required, of 
Cable’s fertility and power of invention in the large number 
and variety of interesting and well-defined characters he has 
created for our delectation. Of these that fine character, 
the Creole Honoré Grandissime, who is the recognized head 
of the clan, is easily entitled to first place. He is represented 
as possessing exceptional shrewdness and acumen, with a keen 
insight into the future which leads him to put his trust in the 
new American Republic and thus to break with the traditions 
of the Creoles in preserving their narrow conservatism and ex- 
clusiveness—so distinctive a feature of their civilization. He 
persistently advises against and combats the narrow preju- 
dices of his family and would lead his people out of their tra- 
ditional narrowness and seclusion into avenues of activity, 
wealth, and honor. On the other hand, the character of his 
uncle, Agricola Fusilier, is depicted as that of a typical old Cre- 
ole, courageous and brave, but a veritable fire-eater, who is un- 
willing to make any concession to anyone for anything, and 
who opposes all broad, liberal and progressive views. Two 
other male characters of importance, though not so conspicu- 
ous personages as those just described, are Dr. Keene, the 
physician, and “Professor” Frowenfeld, the German druggist. 
Of these two the druggist is more cleverly sketched and 
stands out from the page as a far more conspicuous figure 
than the doctor. The druggist plays a major part and con- 
tinues a factor in the novel to the last chapter, where his per- 
sistence and patience are finally rewarded by his happy mar- 
riage to the charming Creole girl Clotilde. 

Of the female characters the most important are the two 
noble and attractive Creole women, Aurora and her winsome 
daughter, Clotilde. They are admirable in every way,—in- 
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telligent, capable, sweet, and lovable. Cable shows rare art 
in the final chapters, in which he brings about the marriage of 
the daughter and the druggist and then makes Honoré Gran- 
dissime propose to her mother, Aurora, whom he loves. This 
scene furnishes a pleasing combination of refined humor and 
delicate sentiment that is difficult to match. An odd female 
character combining weirdness and attractiveness is that of 
the beautiful octoroon, Palmyre Philosophe, with her re- 
pulsive, half-witted Congo dwarf, whose devotion to her mis- 
tress is especially marked. Of the minor female characters 
the most noteworthy is Clemence, the saucy-tongued old voo- 
doo negress, who sells her wares in the streets and plies her 
black art for her own profit. However, her death by shooting, 
as she was running for her life as commanded, seems entirely 
uncalled for, a heartless act of unmitigated cruelty. By the 
way, another example of sheer cruelty unredeemed by a scin- 
tilla of mercy, is the treatment of the savage slave, Bras Coupé, 
a quondam African chief. To save his life he escapes as an 
exile into a snake-infested swamp, where he lives in utter 
wretchedness, only to meet a most tragic death in the end. 
His death seems the very irony of fate. His biography, as 
set forth in two long chapters, forms one of the most dram- 
atic and pathetic narratives in our literature, and is at the same 
time a scathing, though eloquent, indictment of slavery as an 
institution. The picture seems overdrawn, but perhaps it was 
true to the time and the situation. 

Such are the leading characters in the most popular novel 
that Cable has written. It is doubtless the unusual variety of 
these characters, the warmth of feeling and color and the ex- 
ceptional art of the author, that have combined to make this 
book, not only a fascinating romance, but in many respects 
really a great book. It is the product unquestionably of ex- 
tional power of invention and of a refined art. Had Cable 
done nothing more, this novel would have been sufficient to 
entitle him to an honored place in our literature. 

It remains to speak somewhat in detail of the book that 
first made Cable’s reputation, “Old Creole Days.” This 
volume, as generally published, now contains seven of his best 
short stories, as follows: Madame Delphine, Café Des Exiles, 
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Belles Demoiselles Plantation, Posson Jone, Jean-ah Poquelin, 
Tite Poulette, "Sieur George, and Madame Délicieuse. Mad- 
ame Delphine, which is sometimes not included in this collec- 
tiou, is probably the best of the seven stories. It is certainly 
the longest. But all seven stories are of such a high standard 
of excellence that it is extremely difficult to select any one as 
the best. Madame Delphine is a Creole quadroon mother who 
is greatly distressed that the law of Louisiana puts the ban 
upon her ivory-tinted daughter, Olive, if she should marry the 
man who has befriended her again and again and whom she 
loves. The distraught mother turns from one source to an- 
other for help and at length applies to the good priest, Pere 
Jerome, who does all in his power to relieve her trouble. Fin- 
ally the poor mother in her intercession for her daughter sins 
against her own conscience in her confession to the priest, and 
then is driven to the supreme sacrifice, at the altar of the 
church, where she expires in an agony of love and remorse. 
It is a tragic conclusion showing the anguish of a mother’s 
heart. The story is well planned and happily worked out, and 
is deservedly a favorite. 

Another story of this collection no less artistically told, 
though with an entirely different setting, is Jean-ah Poquelin. 
This is an absorbing story of an old Creole recluse who, in his 
determined opposition to the invasion of his privacy, defied 
the authority of the State of Louisiana in his obstinate refusal 
to allow a street to be opened up in front of his house. In his 
secluded home, on the outskirts of New Orleans, Jean, who 
had formerly led a roving life, and his younger brother lived 
together with a mute African slave. And they never again 
left the old home. Suddenly Jean’s younger brother myste- 
riously disappeared, and Jean himself was suspected of murder. 
The community threatened to invade Jean’s premises and to 
investigate the mysterious disappearance of his brother. But 
just at this juncture Jean dies, and his funeral clears up the 
mystery about his younger brother when it is discovered that 
he is a leper. Cable makes very skilful use of suggestion here, 
relying more upon hints than definite statements for the effect 
in working out the touching conclusion of this mystery tale. 
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In the telling of this story he shows the skill, the restraint, and 
the deft touch of the artist. 

It is unnecessary to give a summary of each story.in “Old 
Creole Days.” The two already reviewed and summarized are 
sufficiently representative of the entire collection. The stories 
are almost unrivaled for picturesqueness and dramatic form. 
One noteworthy characteristic of the collection is the use of 
‘dialect, which at that time was regarded as a new departure, 
though so common now in fiction. Cable, who was‘a pioneer 
in this respect, manages his new medium of expression very 
skilfully ; and he makes liberal use both of the negro dialect 
and of the Creole patois. Moreover, his accuracy in his liter- 
ary methods is attested by a contemporary comment of the 
New Orleans Picayune, which says: “The careful rendering 
of the Creole dialect reveals patient study of living models; 
and to any reader whose ear is accustomed to the broken 
English as heard in the parts of our city every day, its truth 
to nature is striking.” The adequacy of Cable’s representa- 
tions of Creole life has been challenged, and the Creoles par- 
ticularly have resented his public portrayal in fiction of their 
privacy, which they have always cherished as an inalienable 
prerogative. The Creoles have also maintained-that Cable did 
them a downright injustice in giving the impression in his 
stories that the Louisiana Creole is a person of African taint. 
But they seem not to have made out any true bill against him 
for inaccurately reproducing their eccentricities of speech. It 
follows, therefore, that his literary methods must be faithful 
and accurate as far as his reproduction of the Creole lingo is 
concerned. By the general public Cable is believed to be a 
conscientious artist, and, no doubt, he is true to the letter as 
he saw it. Like all artists, he presumably erred occasionally 
by reason of his visual limitations in the selection of his ma- 
terial. For in the last analysis truth in art is a matter of se- 
lection ; and here is where the opportunity for error creeps in. 

Cable appears to have been actuated in his literary work, 
as in his life, by a profound moral purpose. At the same time 
he is a born artist. It has been his good fortune to combine 
in his fiction his high artistic instincts with his profound moral 
purpose. He has always shown himself a devotee of the good 
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as well as of the beautiful. Working with such high aims 
in view, he has done a great deal to enrich American litera- 
ture; and our literature would be much poorer but for his 
portrayal of Creole life. Whether he has rendered the high- 
spirited, emotional, and romantic character of the Creole quite 
true to life, may be a matter about which critics may differ. 
But there can be no question that he has rendered a great ser- 
vice to our literature in portraying the fast-disappearing Cre- 
ole civilization. For he has done for that people very much 
' the same service that Hawthorne did for the Puritan, and 
surely that is no small service. 








Grover Cleveland and the Beginning of an 
Era of Reform 


Earzre D. Ross 
Professor of History, Illinois Wesleyan University 


“Find great men if you can; if you cannot, still quit not 


the search; in defect of great men let there be noted men in 
such number, to such degree of intensity as the public appetite 
can tolerate.” Thus exhorts Carlyle, and, especially in times 
like the present, we do well to study and take example from 
our true leaders of the past, whether they be “great” or merely 
“noted.” In our “search” for our great men we must come 
inevitably, in last resort, to the deliberate, impartial verdict of 
history. And the historical marshal, we find, has a most dis- 
concerting way of ignoring contemporary rankings, in heart- 
lessly demoting the popular idols of their time and in bidding 
the rejected of their age to come up higher. No period in our 
history illustrates this regrading quite so well as our former 
Reconstruction era. How few of the famous “statesmen” of 
those days have been able to stand before an unbiased, scien- 
tific examination of their public records! On the other hand, 
men like Johnson and Hayes, signally contemned in their own 
times, are now receiving a large measure of vindication as a 
result of the labors of historical investigators. But in the case 
of no other of this period and the transitional years following 
has the contrast between contemporary and historical judg- 
ments been so great as in that of Grover Cleveland. 

In Cleveland’s case the evidence is far from complete; in 
fact, the preparation of a “definitive biography” has only just 
been announced. But sufficient of the record is now at hand 
to make up a verdict, and all that may be added later will un- 
doubtedly be but corroborative. The provisional verdict is re- 
markably favorable. James Ford Rhodes has set his authori- 
tative stamp of approval upon nearly all the policies of Cleve- 
land’s administrations,| and a recent careful study of the 
man’s characteristics finds that the strong traits far outweigh 
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the weak.2 Rejected by his cwn party and denounced and 
vilified by the opposition, no ultimate vindication could be 
more complete ; Cleveland’s high place is assured. It is usually 
impossible, as well as undesirable, to rank the public men of 
a period in any exact order of greatness; for, without sub- 
scribing to Tom Reed’s cynical dictum that a statesman is 
merely a dead politician, one may readily admit that greatness 
among public men is a decidedly relative matter. But probably 
all impartial students would be agreed that Cleveland stands 
out as the most influential leader from the close of the Civil 
War to the beginning of the new national problems that came 
with our colonial expansion in 1898. However, one of 
Cleveland’s greatest services has not, it seems, been sufficiently 
emphasized,—his influence in the inauguration of an era of 
reform after the most misguided and corrupt years in our 
history. It may be not without profit at this time to review 
the familiar facts of his career from this particular point of 
view. 

To appreciate fully this contribution of Cleveland, it is 
necessary to have in mind the conditions in federal and state 
politics before and at the time when he emerged as a national 
figure. Such a survey takes us into the midst of those years 
in our national development when all the forces of evil in our 
system of government seemed to be in the ascendant and when 
the regenerative and progressive influences seemed to be dead 
or dormant—the period when, in the expressive phrase of Pro- 
fessor Dunning, the United States sank to the “nadir of nation- 
al disgrace.” The country following the Civil War was called 
upon to make political and economic readjustments and tran- 
sitions which placed too great a strain upon the existing moral 
and intellectual standards. In the absence of a sufficiently 
strong enlightened public opinion the predatory politicians 
built their machines and entrenched themselves in power by 
exploiting the indifference, ignorance, or prejudice of the mass 
of the voters. In such a field both the corruptionist and the 
demagogue found their happy hunting ground. Exposures of 
evil-doing in places high and low were numerous enough to 


2Charles R. Lingley, “Characteristics of President Cleveland” in Political 
Science Quarterly, June, 1918. 
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delight the heart of the most avid muck-raking journalist, and 
yet only the more spectacular scandals, like the Credit Mo- 
bilier, the Whiskey Ring, and the Tweed Ring were forced 
upon the public attention. “It was a dark period in the life of 
the Nation,” the keen observer, Dr. Washington Gladden, 
wrote in recent years, “such an era as might logically have 
been expected to follow a demoralizing war. . . . It is 
probable that no period in the history of the Nation has wit- 
nessed such a carnival of graft and malfeasance.” 

Contemporary evidence of the low standard of public mor- 
ality is painfully abundant. The writings of the time, wher- 
ever one turns, add something to the dismal picture. The cor- 
respondence of so worthy a financier as Jay Cooke is a sad 
commentary on the relations between big business and high 
officials in all departments of the government. Professor 
Moses Coit Tyler records in his Diary, that when taken for 
a drive by the second official in the land, he was informed, as 
a matter of course, that the horses were the gift of the presi- 
dent of an express company and the carriage the remembrance 
of a wealthy congressman. In this, to be sure, the Vice- 
President was but imitating the example of his superior, who 
accepted presents from sources even more questionable. But 
instances of official improprieties and misdemeanors might be 
multiplied indefinitely. 

Thoughtful critics bemoaned the evil days upon which 
they were fallen. Lowell wrote to Leslie Stephen, shortly 
after Grant’s first inauguration, in this despondent strain: “In 
certain respects you can say nothing worse of us than we de- 
serve. The power of ‘Rings’ in our politics is becoming enor- 
mous. Men buy their seats in the Senate and, of course, ex- 
pect a profit on their investment.” Lowell, in turn, after a 
prolonged stay abroad, is thus warned by his friend, Norton, 
in 1873: “You will not be pleased with America when you 
come back, however fond of her you may be, or however 
many excuses are obvious for her faults. She is not a pleasant 
child; and not so hopeful, does not give so good promise as 
when she was younger.” Lowell again, in 1876, tells Joel Ben- 
ton that while abroad he was put constantly on the defensive 
for the credit of his country. Every paper from America 
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“told of some new fraud or defalcation public or private.” 
There was a marked change in the attitude toward Americans, 
they “were at best tolerated”; and in France the example of 
America was urged as an argument against republican forms 
of government. The Centennial inevitably directed the minds 
of thoughtful, conscientious Americans to the evils in the Re- 
public. Most scathing of all the contemporary denunciations 
of the wrong-thinking and evil-doing of the period was 
Lowell’s poem, published in the Nation in 1875, “The World’s 
Fair, 1876”: 


Columbia, puzzled what she should display 

Of true home-make on her Centennial Day, 
Asked Brother Jonathan: he scratched his head, 
Whittled a while reflectively, and said, 

“Your own invention and own making, too? 
Why any child could tell ye what to do: 

Show ’em your Civil Service, and explain 

How all men’s loss is everybody’s gain; 

Show. your new patent to increase your rents 
By paying quarters for collecting cents; 

Show your short cut to cure financial ills 

By making paper-collars current bills; 

Show your new bleaching-process, cheap and brief, 
To wit: a jury chosen by the thief; 

Show your State Legislatures; show your Rings; 
And challenge Europe to produce such things 
As high officials sitting half in sight 

To share the plurider and to fix things right; 

If that don’t fetch her, why, you only need 

To show your latest style in martyrs—Tweed: 
She'll find it hard to hide her spiteful tears 

At such advance in one poor hundred years.” 


In the political campaign of 1880 the degradation of the 
period seemed complete. Both parties were following a pure- 
ly opportunistic course, barren alike in issues and leadership, 
and success was sought by any other means than an appeal to 
the voters’ intelligence. The administration party’s candidate 
for president solicited campaign contributions from office 
holders, and his running mate, a somewhat discredited ma- 
chine politician, lauded the use of “soap” in effecting the de- 
sired result. The opposition, with a military hero and a rich 
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politician as candidates, had no higher standards. Probably 
the frankest statement made during the campaign was the 
famous query of the pragmatical Texan in the Republican 
convention, “What are we up here for [but the offices] ?” 

The prevailing evils, it is true, had not gone unchallenged. 
Political and economic reforms had been sought in some quar- 
ters since the early ’sixties. The group later to be known as 
the Mugwumps were already active. They had started the 
Liberal Republican movement, but they had soon lost control 
of it to the politicians. They had also influenced the selection 
of presidential candidates in 1876 and 1880, and their efforts 
for civil service reform contributed to the enactment, in 1883, 
of the Pendleton Act. But with their “high-brow” connec- 
tions and, all too often, their doctrinaire and impracticable 
methods, they never made a strong popular appeal. Such 
prophets, despite the truth of their message, were powerless to 
arouse the public conscience. A national leader who was both 
a practical party man and a reformer was needed as never 
before in our history. 

It was under these conditions that Grover Cleveland came 
upon the national stage and found his great opportunity. Lit- 
tle enough had been accomplished in the way-of reform by the 
time that he became President. The civil service reform act 
was on the books, but it was still to be put in force; the paper 
money agitation had died a natural death, but free silver was 
fast taking its place as a “cheap money” panacea; special in- 
terests of various sorts were coming more and more to menace 
the public welfare; and the old standards of party politics 
remained in full sway. 

Cleveland’s preparation for his reform work was, in many 
ways, an unusually good one. He had come up through all the 
grades of party service without being harmed by the experi- 
ence. Before his majority he was participating at the polls in 
the labors of the practical politician, and from the early ’six- 
ties he was active in the politics of his ward in Buffalo. But 
he was never the “ward politician,” and, knowing what we 
do of the man, his declaration, regarding these days, that he 
“never had anything to do with anything that was shady or 
corrupt,” is not needed. His unswerving political honesty, 
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rare enough for his time, won the complete confidence of his 
ward and city. In minor offices and in the shrievalty of the 
county Cleveland showed the same devotion to public duty, 
the same regard for the public interests that was to char- 
acterize his conduct of the highest executive positions. When 
a reform candidate for mayor was sought by his party and 
the independents, the choice naturally fell upon a man whose 
reputation for public honesty and efficiency was so well estab- 
lished, and the voters rallied enthusiastically to a candidate 
who offered good promise of a real “business administration.” 

As Buffalo’s fearless “Veto Mayor,” Cleveland’s work at- 
tracted wide attention; and when the reform issue was car- 
ried to the state, he was drafted for larger service. It was 
significant that the hard-headed politicians were beginning to 
recognize that a reform record was a good winning card, and 
the result evinced their wisdom. In the state election of 
1882, with the advantage both of his Buffalo reputation and 
the division of the Republicans, Cleveland was promoted to the 
gubernatorial chair by an unprecedented majority. In the 
role of “Veto Governor,” he proved conclusively that a state, 
as well as a local area, might have a business-like conduct of 
its affairs—a fact that in the past had been demonstrated too 
infrequently to become a fixed belief. In his two years at 
Albany party bosses and special interests of all sorts were set 
aside in a way to give the impression that in a state notorious 
for its much-manipulated politics, former things had pass- 
ed away and everything had become new, at any rate so far 
as the executive branch was concerned. 

The governor of the strategic Empire State is always close- 
ly watched for presidential possibilities, and Cleveland’s inde- 
pendent course inevitably aroused an interest that was nation- 
wide. He became a presidential probability in spite of him- 
self. The same stirring that had been felt in cities and states 
was beginning in the nation at large, and new men were de- 
sired to champion the new issues. The forward-looking lead- 
ers of the Democracy saw their opportunity, and, in spite of 
the bitter hostility of the machine element, led by Tammany 
Hall, they secured the nomination of the man who, better than 
any other, embodied the new spirit that was coming into public 
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life. In a canvass turning so largely upon personalities, 
Cleveland’s inexperience in national politics doubtless added 
to his availability.- He was in every sense a new man to whom 
the dark and devious ways of the old political regime were 
entirely foreign. The provincial Governor was confronted by 
a leader of great brilliance and of long and wide political ex- 
perience ; but while the “Man of Destiny” had a public record 
that would bear the closest scrutiny, from beginning to date, 
the “Plumed Knight” had not come through the corrupt years 
of Reconstruction without certain indelible stains. The moral 
forces of the time, the reform spirit and the awakening public 
conscience, were with the Veto Governor, and his election, 
whatever other influences contributed to it, must be regarded in 
large part as an evidence of the growing sentiment against the 
old ways. “Mr. Cleveland,” says Doctor Charles A. Beard, 
“possessed certain qualities of straightforwardness and homely 
honesty which commended him to a nation wearied of scan- 
dalous revelations and the malodorous spoils system.” 
Cleveland’s election in 1884 really marks the beginning of 
a new era in public standards and morals, as well as in na- 
tional problems. It was the crowning achievement of the in- 
dependent political revolts that had broken out in various 
states in 1882. The new leader’s elevation to the chief mag- 
istracy solely on the basis of his record as a reformer (in this 
alone lay his “destiny,” now and always) was in itself most 
significant ; it meant that a man headed the government and 
his party who would try to give the whole nation the same sort 
of reform administration which he had given his city and state. 
It was a turning point in our political life; conditions there- 
after never became as bad. The machine politicians might at 
times seem to hold full sway—as .in the election of 1888— 
corruption might become entrenched locally, and special in- 
terests might establish themselves for a time; but, with the 
precedent of reform now created, effective corrective measures 
would not be long delayed, and the general political demorali- 
zation, as time was to show, had been permanently eradicated. 
The inspiration for this regenerative spirit in American 
politics was due to Cleveland more than to any other leader. 
There were other eminent reform governors elected in the 
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early ’eighties ; but their services were not so conspicuous and 
their influence did not extend much beyond their own states. 
President Hayes had been sympathetic to the reform move- 
ments of his time and had endeavored conscientiously, accord- 
ing to his lights, to give them his support. But Hayes seems 
never to have had a full realization of his opportunities, he 
was not a forceful leader, and the circumstances of his election 
had placed him in a discredited position before the country. 
Arthur, after his accession to the presidency, became a sincere 
convert to civil service and other reforms; but with his past 
record he could hardly appeal to the country effectively as a 
political regenerator, and he never could win the confidence 
of the independents. Tilden has often been credited with in- 
inspiring the reform era, and his work as governor was cer- 
tainly notable. A closer study of Tilden’s policies, however, 
shows that they all partook very largely of the opportunistic 
spirit of his day. Tilden was a reformer only when reform 
was thrust upon him; he was not born to it as was Cleveland. 
Tilden, too, was much less scrupulous about his political affili- 
ations ; he had no objection to machine politics so long as he 
was running the machine. Tilden, we may say, stood for the 
best in the old system; Cleveland was the prophet of the new. 
That he was a true prophet was abundantly proved by the per- 
sistence of his leadership for reform in the national sphere. 
With the intensified responsibilities and wider duties of 
the presidency Cleveland was still the reformer of Buffalo 
and Albany, with the same motto, “Public office is a public 
trust.” In establishing the new merit system, while failing, 
naturally and inevitably, to satisfy the Mugwumps, he did re- 
markably well for the time; and in certain conspicuous cases 
he set examples which administrations of later times might 
profitably have imitated. By the veto of a notorious River and 
Harbor bill he checked the annual raid on the national “pork 
barrel.” In dealing with the currency question Cleveland, in 
office or out, spurned to play the double-faced game of so 
many politicians—the “dough faces” of their time—to keep 
the support of both East and West; but he stood squarely for 
the gold standard, even though such a policy threatened his 
defeat for the renomination in 1892 and ultimately rent the 
party organization. 
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Of peculiar significance was Cleveland’s policy toward 
special interests, perhaps the truest test of a public man’s in- 
dependence and of his whole-hearted devotion to his trust. In 
his fight for tariff reduction the country was treated to the 
spectacle of a President who would deliberately throw away 
his chances of reélection to commit his party to a reform 
which he considered vital. Plundering land corporations 
were forced to disgorge their ill-gotten portions of the public 
domain. The pension abuse, fostered in the past by both 
parties by reason of the fetish of the “old soldier vote,” now 
met a relentless opponent, who was determined that the pen- 
sion list should be maintained as a “roll of honor.” Organ- 
ized labor, while having its legal rights recognized and pro- 
moted, was taught that it must obey the law and not set its 
interests above those of the federal government—no matter 
what the effect upon the “labor vote.” In these days when we 
are coming to realize that the menace of special class interests 
is far greater than that of any of our past domestic conflicts, 
it is instructive to reflect upon the manner in which one Presi- 
dent dealt with these problems. 

The importance of Cleveland’s reform work was due in 
large part to the fact that he was always a strong party man. 
There was nothing of the Mugwump in his make-up; he be- 
lieved thoroughly in voting the straight ticket and had little 
sympathy for independent action, though he had profited by 
it in his successive promotions. In his view the greatest good 
was to be secured by remaining within and by working through 
the regular organization. He was fully conscious of his re- 
sponsibility as the head of the party, and, while it must be 
confessed that Cleveland was not a skilful party leader, there 
can be no question regarding his aims and ideals of leadership. 
The Democratic party had come into power after years of 
discredit, and he sought to give it new issues and new stand- 
ards. He was determined that the party should rise to its op- 
portunity, that it should recognize and support the new re- 
form measures; and, as he demonstrated, he would go to the 
length of dividing the party organization to gain these great 
ends. In spite of all the efforts to the contrary by the “prac- 
tical” organization men, the reform President did much to 
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raise the standard of office-holding. Old party hacks, hunger- 
ing for office after the lean years, were in not a few cases ig- 
nored and younger men with new ideas brought forward. 
Both as governor and as president, Cleveland defied Tam- 
many Hall and left the “majority below the Harlem” to take 
care of itself. Courage and virtue had their signal triumph 
in this trial of strength. Cleveland bearded the “Tiger” and 
survived ; and he has been the only leader of his party, since 
the overthrow of the Tweed dynasty, successfully to resist 
this sinister power. In this matter, as in so many others, 
Cleveland’s party would have done well—even from the stand- 
point of party expediency—to have followed more closely in 
the footsteps of its great leader. 

No one can study honestly Cleveland’s official acts and his 
relations to his party without being convinced that his work 
was inspired, not by motives of opportunism and demagogery, 
so prevelant in his day, but by those of strong, all-compelling 
convictions. His best known utterances, taken by themselves, 
seem today platitudinous ; but he was a man to translate plati- 
tudes into action, and it is owing largely to the forces which 
he was so influential in setting in motion that these ideas are 
now commonplaces. Probably no public man ever acted more 
directly in response to what he considered the demands of duty 
than did Grover Cleveland. He might not always be right, 
but when he was convinced that he was, he was inflexible in 
following that course. These convictions had back of them 
the strength of nothing less than a religious impulse, and in 
the man’s strict and stern devotion to his tasks, no matter how 
disagreeable or irksome, one can see clearly the influence of 
his Calvinistic ancestry and training. It is indeed an inspir- 
ing thought that Calvinism, sometimes termed the greatest 
force in modern history, should impel an American statesman 
in the latter part of the nineteenth centry to resist the evil 
forces and tendencies of his age and to meet squarely and 
honestly its new issues. And this influence was not lost on a 
people who, no matter how indifferent they may seem at times, 
are at heart deeply moral and religious. The American con- 
science was not dead but sleeping, and it needed only this 
stentorian voice of reform for its awakening. 
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Cleveland failed to establish some of his most important 
constructive policies, and he was not successful as a party 
leader ; but of him it may be said, as it has been said of a later 
President, that he appealed strongly to the popular imagina- 
tion and stirred the popular conscience. Doctor Rhodes closes 
his study of the Reconstruction period with the assurance that 
“there was clamour where there was an abuse; and the Am- 
erican people remained sound at the core.” But this hopeful 
statement could hardly have been made contemporaneously ; 
it was possible only in the light of the developments in the 
later “eighties and the ‘nineties, the moral awakening which 
Cleveland did so much to inspire and direct. 

There have been many notable tributes paid by contempo- 
raries, regardless of party, to Cleveland’s strict integrity and 
his burning zeal for reform, but two incidental tributes—one 
by a French artist and the other by a Sioux chief—taken to- 
gether, furnish, perhaps, the best key to his character as a re- 
former. Felix Moscheles entitled his portrait of the Presi- 
dent-elect, “Solid and Stolid,” by the latter term “meaning 
that he was a man who wasn’t going to move unless he saw 
good cause why”; and John Grass, as reported by Doctor 
Eastman, said that Cleveland was the bravest white chief 
that he had ever known, for the “harder you press him the 
stronger he stands.” 
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In the meantime a rift had developed in the cabinet. The 
reward of North Carolina’s loyalty to Jackson was the ap- 
pointment of John Branch, former governor and then senator, 
as Secretary of the Navy. Social matters created ill feeling. 
Mrs. Branch was one of those ladies of the cabinet who neither 
called on nor entertained Mrs. Eaton, wife of the Secretary of 
War. After President Jackson appealed repeatedl in behalf 
of the slighted lady, he decided to reconstruct the cabinet. 
Secretary Branch’s role in the affair showed him to be as inde- 
pendent and headstrong as Jackson himself. He had ad- 
vised the President against the nomination of Eaton on ac- 
count of probable unpleasant social relations and had even 
suggested to Eaton the same possible results if he should enter 
the cabinet. But the advice was in vain, and when Eaton’s 
wife was ignored socially, Eaton became less friendly with 
Branch. When Jackson found his appeals in behalf of Mrs. 
Eaton fruitless, Colonel Johnson brought an ultimatum to 
Branch, Berrien, and Ingham, that they must retire from the 
cabinet unless Mrs. Eaton was recognized. 


When he closed, wrote Branch, I well recollect rising from 
my seat, and with an earnestness of manner which the extraordinary 
character of the communication was so well calculated to produce, ob- 
served, among other things, that no man had a right to dictate to me 
and my family, in their domestic relations, and that I would submit 
to no control of the kind. The Colonel undertook to reason the mat- 
ter with us by observing that, although it might be impracticable to 
establish intimate and social relations between our families and Mrs. 
Eaton, he could see no reason why she should not be invited to our 
large parties to which everybody was usually invited, Tom, Dick, 
Harry, etc. With this concession he said the President would be satis- 
fied. We protested against the interference of the President in any 
manner whatever, as it was a matter which did not belong to our 
official connection with him. Soon after which Colonel Johnson ex- 


pressed his deep regrets at the failure of his mission, and we sepa- 
rated. 


1 Raleigh Register, Sept. 1, 1831: Niles Register, Sept. 3, 1831. 
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Two days later Branch called on the President and de- 
clared that before he would accept dictation in family mat- 
ters, he would resign. Jackson repudiated Johnson’s ulti- 
matum, and disavowed any intention of dictating social affairs, 
stating that his only desire was to protect Mrs. Eaton. Soon 
followed an interview with Eaton himself, which proved 
equally fruitless. The President became less communicative 
towards the offending members, and finally, after the resigna- 
tion of Van Buren and Eaton, and acting on Jackson’s intima- 
tion of a desire to reconstruct the cabinet, Branch also resigned. 
He was offered the governorship of the Territory of Florida 
as recompense, but declined, telling Jackson that he had not 
supported him for the sake of office. Returning to North 
Carolina, Branch was enthusiastically endorsed by his con- 
stituents. Jesse A. Bynum and other aspirants for congres- 
sional honors retired in his favor, and he was elected without 
opposition a member of the twenty-second congress in Au- 
gust, 1831. 

In the meantime another issue arose, which overshadowed 
the land question, the bank, the disaffection of Branch, and 
undoubtedly did much to divide the friends of Jackson. That 
was the question of tariff and nullification. 

The dominant political sentiment of North Carolina was 
hostile to the protective policy. It was the only southern 
state whose representatives in Congress voted unanimously 
against the tariff of 1816. Similar action was also taken 
towards the acts of 1824 and 1828. That the vote in the latter 
year registered the sentiment of the state is attested by a 

‘resolution of the legislature of 1827, which declared that 
“whenever a system is adopted by the general government 
which does not equally serve the interests of all, then the 
right rests with any state to question whether the benefits of 
the Union are not more than counterbalanced by its evils.” 
Nullification, advanced by South Carolina as a possible rem- 
edy in the “Exposition,” received some approval, especially 
by that element in the western counties which in 1824 had 
endorsed Calhoun for the presidency. Co-operation with 
South Carolina on the ground of commercial ties was advo- 
cated by the Western Carolinian. 
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There is not a day on which we do not see passing through this 
place (Salisbury) either from this or some other counties of this state, 
wagons going to South Carolina, with full loads of something to sell. 
The fact is, that our trade to South Carolina is nearly, if not alto- 
gether as valuable to our people, as is our foreign trade; in truth 
it is a great deal more so to all the western counties. As a proof of 
this we may adduce the fact that scarcely have we a dollar in circula- 
tion other than South Carolina bills. How do these get here? They 
are not blown here by the wind. For every dollar of South Carolina 
money some of our citizens exchange a dollar’s worth of something or 
other they had to dispose of; this is the way they come among us. 
Now, how much more valuable would this trade be to us, if South 
Carolina was not crippled by the tariff? If trade was free as it ought 
to be, the people of South Carolina would employ themselves more 
exclusively in raising the staples for the foreign market and buy from 
us their provisions; where we now sell one dollar’s worth of our 
products we would then at least sell five for they would be able to 
buy from us.2 


Elsewhere in the western counties nullification was con- 
demned, notably in public meetings on Independence Day, 
1830, at Ashboro, Hillsboro, and Fayetteville. The legislature 
of 1830 gave an opportunity to test the conflict of opinion. 
In the House of Commons Jonathan Worth introduced reso- 
lutions which, slightly amended, declared that “although the 
tariff laws as they do now exist are unwise, unequal in their 
operations, and oppressive to the southern states, yet this 
legislature does not recognize the right of the individual states 
of this Union to nullify a law of the United States.” After 
a spirited debate the resolutions were adopted, the opposition 
being led by Sawyer, Bynum, and Mebane of Bertie. In the 
Senate no action was taken on the resolutions. During the 
next two years tariff and nullification were widely discussed 
in the press and public meetings. In the dominant sentiment 
both were condemned, but fear of disunion overshadowed 
hatred of the tariff. Typical were the words of ‘Gaston: 
“The people may disapprove the tariff but they love the Union 
more.” 

Jackson was not held responsible for the failure to revise 
the tariff of 1828. By November, 1832, Congress had made 
no reduction, and South Carolina adopted an ordinance of 


“ 2 Western Carolinian, Dec. 31, 1832. 
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nullification. North Carolina was now forced to take a defi- 
nite stand. In the legislature an avalanche of resolutions 
appeared, in which were represented every shade of opinion 
from the extreme of nationalism to the most radical particu- 
lavism. Of the latter, the resolutions of Sawyer were typical ; 
they declared the Union was a compact between the states, 
the violation of which each state must decide for itself, that 
nullification was a proper remedy against which the Fed- 
eral Government could not use force, and that a national con- 
vention should be called to settle the controversy between 
South Carolina and the Federal Government. On the other 
hand, the resolutions of a joint committee to which was re- 
ferred a communication from South Carolina, condemned the 
tariff as unconstitutional and nullification as revolutionary and 
subversive of the constitution. 

The debate revealed a variety of opinion. A minority led 
by J. A. Hill defended the protective principle. Opposition 
to nullification included, as well as professed nationalists, 
many who believed that sovereignty was in the states and 
that secession was a constitutional right. Among the people 
the drift of sentiment was overwhelmingly against the policy 
of South Carolina. Mr. Macon, then in retirement, voiced 
the conservatism of the east when he declared that a state 
could not nullify and remain in the Union, but could secede 
on paying its part of the national debt. Love, a western leader 
who had been a member of the convention which ratified the 
constitution, said: “If I understand anything about the mean- 
ing of it (nullification) it is intended as a severance from 
the Union, and is a species of treason, and if not nipped in 
the bud it may amount to treason of the deepest dye.” In- 
teresting was the sentiment of the anti-slavery element in the 
west. “The Constitution of the United States was not formed 
by the states but the people,” declared the Greensboro Patriot. 
“The states have no hand in it. . . . The people of the 
United States called the general government into existence 
and no power short of that which called it into being could 
again alter it or extinguish it.”* In Salisbury the Western 


3 Carolina ee Oct. 20, 1832. 
* Patriot, Dec. 8, 32. 
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Carolinian continued its defense of nullification ; but its rival, 
the Carolina Watchman, declared the doctrine sprang from 
“pampered nabobs or declining lordlings. . . . It is the 
rank spirit of aristocracy originating in the corrupt conditions 
of slavery, that has given the lead to nullification. Gorged 
and fattened indolence in all ages and countries has associated 
itself with ignorance enlisted under ambition and finally 
vented itself in efforts to destroy a virtuous government.” 

With the tariff issue unadjusted and nullification impend- 
ing, came the campaign of 1832 in which Jackson’s reélection 
was the pre-eminent issue. The opposition to his candidacy 
was even less than in 1828. Only three delegates attended 
the natonal republican convention which nominated Clay, and 
no state convention in his behalf was held. The main interest 
in national politics was the vice-presidency. For that honor 
Van Buren was the choice of Jackson, but there was a strong 
feeling in North Carolina that Van Buren favored protection 
and that he was federalistic. In the Baltimore convention 
which nominated Jackson, six of the fifteen North Carolina 
delegates gave their votes for the vice-presidency to Barbour 
of Virginia. After the national convention adjourned, a state 
convention met at Raleigh and framed a Jackson-Barbour 
ticket. It is interesting to note that the Barbour element was 
almost exclusively eastern, only three western counties send- 
ing delegates to the convention, while the west was apparently 
satisfied with Van Buren. The result of the election was an 
overwelming victory for Jackson. The vote for Clay was 
insignificant ; he did not carry a single county. In six counties 
the Jackson-Barbour ticket had a majority over the regular 
ticket ; strange to say, four of these were western,—Cabarrus, 
Davidson, Montgomery, and Rowan. 

It is evident that there were elements of discord in North 
Carolina during Jackson’s first administration. In his second 
term these elements were strengthened and cemented, result- 
ing in the rise of an opposition party. The process of realign- 
ment is revealed by sentiment on two measures. 

First of these was the policy of the administration toward 
nullification. Although the prevailing sentiment in the state 
repudiated the South Carolina doctrine, the measures taken 
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against it were not unanimously approved. The Force Bill 
was too drastic for party leaders. In the Senate both Brown 
and Mangum were out of sympathy with it and refrained 
from voting. In the House three of the congressmen opposed 
it, and one of them, Carson, went so far as to repudiate openly 
Jackson’s administration. 

He now rose to perform a solemn duty; such a one as he had 
once hoped would never have been his lot, and one which filled him 
with the deepest regret; it was to part with a number of gentlemen 
with whom it had been his pride and pleasure heretofore to act. 
But the hour was come in which he was called to separate himself 
from them. He regretted this the more, as he knew it would oper- 
ate as a banishment of himself from the regard of a man whom he 
had delighted to honor; a man whom he had served, if not with as 
much ability, at least with as much honest zeal as ever one felt toward 
the person and reputation of his own father. Never had his heart 
known such a feeling of devotion toward any human being, uncon- 
nected with himself by blood, as toward Andrew Jackson. But he 
had arrived at the spot where they must part, etc.5 

With the exception of Carson, there was no formal break 
with Jackson over nullification. Incipient revolt was checked 
by the compromise tariff of 1833 and a repeal of the ordinance 
of nullification. However, Jackson’s financial policy precipi- 
tated a breach in the party lines. Not satisfied with the failure 
of the bank to secure a new charter, he brought about a with- 
drawal of the federal funds from the bank and its branches. 
This produced profound financial stringency. Moreover it 
raised the constitutional question of executive control over the 
national finances. In North Carolina there was already a 
financial depression due to the liquidation of the state banks. 
This was now increased by Jackson’s action, because discount 
rates were raised. The depression seems to have been especi- 
ally strong in the western counties, where money was always 
difficult to obtain. 

In Congress there was a definite revolt against Jackson’s 
leadership. In the Senate it came with the resolutions of 
censure adopted in December, 1833. It was here that Senator 
Mangum broke with the party, for he voted in favor of the 
resolutions. Later, in February, 1834, he made the adminis- 
tration the subject of a caustic philippic, in which he said: 


5 Congressional Debates, IX, 1826. 
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The principle of this administration! As far as I know, and I 
make the declaration under a full sense of responsibility, this admin- 
istration has put forward no principle as a test principle, as a party 
principle, except the principle of election and office. The administra- 
tion came into power as a reforming administration to cut down 
abuses, lop off excrescences, restore economy, and bring back the 
Government to a sound, simple, and healthful action. The great ques- 
tions before the country were the tariff, internal improvement, and 
economy. I am bold to say that not a single pledge, either expressed 
or implied, by the opponents of the late and the friends of the present 
administration has been redeemed. 


The only great principle, until this of the deposits, which the 
friends of the administration were required to support, was the prin- 
ciple of office. Is the fact not so?é 


In the House of Representatives the test of party allegiance 
was applied in a series of resolutions on April 4, 1834. The 
vote on these disclosed practically an equal division in the 
North Carolina deiegation. On the first resolution, that the 
United States Bank ought not to be rechartered, the division 
was seven to six; Bynum, Connor, Hall, Hawkins, McKay, 
Rencher, and Speight voting aye, and Barringer, Deberry, 
Graham, William B. Shepard, A. H. Shepperd, and Lewis 
Williams voting nay. On the second resolution, that the pub- 
lic deposits ought not to be restored to the Bank of the United 
States, the vote was six to seven, Rencher now voting in the 
negative. On the third resolution, that state banks should be 
continued as places of deposit, the division was likewise six 
to seven, while on the fourth resolution, to appoint a commit- 
tee to investigate the conduct of the Bank of the United 
States, only Shepard and Williams were among the nays. 
Later, on April 19, Barringer, Bynum, Deberry, Shepard, 
Shepperd, and Williams favored, and Hall, Hawkins, McKay, 
and Speight opposed, a resolution that the custody of the un- 
appropriated money of the United States belonged constitu- 
tionally to Congress. 

These votes indicate a permanent cleavage in the Jack- 
sonian democracy. In the spring of 1834, all opponents of 
Jackson drifted together and assumed a new party name, 
whig. In North Carolina Jackson was immensely popular 


® Congressional Debates, X, 687. 
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with the rank and file. It was therefore necessary for the 
leaders of the new party to find some issues besides opposi- 
tion to the executive. These were at hand in local politics. 
The burning questions in the state were aid to internal im- 
provements and revision of the state constitution. These 
causes were now championed by the whigs. And as these 
measures were especially popular in the western counties, the 
whigs found in that region their greatest support and strength. 
It is notable that most of the congressmen who revolted 
against Jackson were from the west,—Barringer, Deberry, 
Graham, Rencher, Shepperd, and Williams, and likewise Sen- 
ator Mangum. Undoubtedly these leaders realized the neces- 
sity of economic improvement in their section and felt that 
Jackson’s financial policy, which raised discount rates, would 
tend to delay that development ; and so they took the leader- 
ship in the revolt against his administration. 

The first test of party strength within the state came in 
the fall of 1834. The legislature was democratic and adopted 
a resolution instructing the senators to vote for a resolution 
expunging from the records of the Senate the resolutions 
condemning Jackson’s removal of the deposits. This was di- 
rected at Senator Mangum, his colleague, Bedford Brown, 
being loyal to Jackson. Mangum, however, declared that the 
legislature, like himself, was a servant of the people and had 
no right to control its actions. He therefore refused to obey 
the resolution of instruction, but when the democrats carried 
the succeeding state election, he resigned and was succeeded 
by Robert Strange, a democrat. Such was the alignment of 
parties as the year 1836 approached. 














Creation and Comment: Some Recent Verse* 


JuLivus W. PRatTr 
United States Naval Academy 


Readers familiar with recent tendencies in America poetry 
are aware of two almost opposite lines of development. On 
the one hand is an extreme and often morbid realism, repre- 
sented by the work of Robert Frost and Edgar Lee Masters; 
on the other, an effort to make poetry a vehicle of pure 
beauty—the aim of the group who call themselves Imagists. 
Mr. Conrad Aiken is ngt to be catalogued in either of 
these groups, but he is much more nearly akin to the second 
than to the first. With him the aim of poetry is plainly 
beauty; like the Imagists he seeks to convey moods rather 
than ideas. But he is unlike most of the Imagists in his 
wish to interpret, to get below the surface of reality, in his 
romantic curiosity concerning the life and destiny of man. 

The two principal poems in The Charnel Rose, the title 
piece, and “Senlin: A Biography,” are both excursions in 
human exploration; the former a study of the human soul 
in its repeatedly embarrassed quest for ideal love, the latter, 
seemingly, an imaginative statement of the illogical, inex- 
plicable relationship of the soul to its environment. It is 
almost impossible to speak definitely of the meaning of these 
poems, as much so as to state definitely the meaning of a 
piece of music. “The Charnel Rose” Mr. Aiken calls a sym- 
phony, and both it and “Senlin” secure their effects more 
in the manner of music than of ordinary poetry. The effect 
produced is delightful; the reader is carried almost breathless 
from picture to picture, from dream to dream, from mood to 
mood. He gladly acknowledges that there is a structure in 
the piece, but he is apt to be at a loss in defining that structure 
or in relating in the language of speech and thought just what 
~~ © The Charnel Rose. By Conrad Aiken. Boston: The Four Seas Co. $1.25 net. 


Gargoyles. By Howard Mumford Jones. Boston: The —— Co. $1.25. 

Streets and Faces. By Scudder Middleton. Arlington, N. J.: The Little Book 
Publisher. 

Poems of New —— and Old Spain. By Frederick E. Pierce. Boston: 
The Four Seas Co. $1.25 net. 

Sonnets of the sie By Robert Loveman. Boston: The Cornhill Co. $1.00. 


Melodies in Verse. By Mary B. Ehrmann. Cincinnati: Stewart and Kidd Co. 
$1.00 net. 
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realms he has visited. Perhaps a few lines from “Senlin” 
will indicate something of the poet’s aim: 


“And so this music, which I play before you, 

Does it mean only what it seems to mean? 

Or is it a dance of foolish waves in sunlight 
Above a desperate depth of things unseen? . . .” 


It is with a sense of having been borne on the wings of 
beautiful symbols “above a desperate depth of things unseen” 
that one finishes reading Mr. Aiken’s volume—that and a 
recollection of unusually beautiful and haunting melody. 

Mr. Howard Mumford Jones writes ironically of the uni- 
versity classroom, but his irony is adorned with imagination, 
sympathy, and beauty. 


“Youth storming up the world! Hot, eager youth, 


Youth with a question ever on its lips 
* * * ~ . * * 


Crying, ‘I thirst divinely—quench my thirst!’ 
Crying, ‘I thirsted and ye helped me not!” 


Such is the tone of several of the more interesting poems in 
his volume, Gargoyles. He turns repeatedly to the classroom 
as a dull and unsuccessful intermediary between the brim- 
ming life that inspired books on the one hand and the eager 
life that would—or might—draw inspiration from them on 
the other. Various aspects of life in a great city come in 
likewise for some rather bitter irony, and in the final group 
of poems, which give the name to the volume, Mr. Jones 
plays in a more grimly ironic vein with love and life and 
death. The poems vary much in quality. Some of the verse 
has little to commend it; other pieces are of the kind one 
rereads many times. 

More uniform in conception and workmanship are the 
poems in Scudder Middleton’s Streets and Faces. Not a 
poem in the volume but shows the touch of an artist. Most 
of them are in a minor key, with a prevailing note of queru- 
lousness, of disillusionment. 


“The ghosts of my youth are haunting my heart— 
The simple trust and the dreams long slain; 

I feel them come in the wind and water, 
Searching my heart for their boy again—” 
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Faces of lost friends, the unfaithful comrade, the childless 
couple, the clerk chained to his desk while all inspiration dies 
—such are a few of his subjects. Still, he is no pessimist. 
He believes in love, in faith, in the bold quest: 


“What matter where the Apple grows? 
True heroes never count the miles. 
The journey leads to where it leads— 
Sargasso or the Western Isles.” 


Mr. Middleton employs both free and regular verse with 
equally good effect. Balance, restraint, delicacy mark his 
work throughout. 

In his Poems of New England and Old Spain Mr. Fred- 
ereck E. Pierce enters the field already occupied by Robert 
Frost. There is little in common, however, between the 
two men, beyond that both write of the New England country- 
side. Frost is the psychologist, Pierce the historian. While 
Frost’s interest is largely in tracing the often unwholesome 
psychological effects of solitude and drudgery, Professor 
Pierce prefers the shaping influence of environment upon the 
outward career of a New England family, or else takes the 
conventional view of character formation under hardship. 
The poems are written in excellent blank verse; they relate 
interesting family histories; but they hardly call for a second 
reading. Much more power is displayed in the one poem on 
Old Spain, “The Night Before the Auto-da-Fé,” in which 
several persons variously concerned in the approaching rite 
express their diverse views of it. The mingled motives of per- 
secution, from sordid to sublime, and the different states of 
mind that submitted to, or avoided, it are vividly revealed. 
The poem shows painstaking art backed by careful and sym- 
pathetic study. 

Neither study nor sympathy, except of a sentimental sort, 
is apparent in Mr. Robert Loveman’s Sonnets of the Strife. 
Mr. Loveman’s attitude is one that was not uncommon in 
this country from 1914 to 1917—the attitude which arrogated 
peculiar wisdom or peculiar virtue to America for remaining 
at peace while Europe was at war,— 


“I’m neutral, let the foolish fight, who will,”— 
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which without discrimination looked upon the nations at war 
as one and all suffering from a form of insanity or, at the 
best, childish wilfulness,— 


“War’s tumult seems an eager infant’s play, 
I watch, I wait, my peaceful beads I tell,”— 


which held that the world conflict could be stopped by plati- 
tudes,— 


“Hath not God unto us given earth to be a garden fair ?”— 


which believed that the downfall of kings would of itself 
assure the millennium. Hence it is not surprising to find 
the poet apostrophizing Henry Ford on the occasion of his 
famous peace trip. There is nothing in the form of these 
poems to redeem the banality of their subject matter. 

The general character of Mary B. Ehrmann’s Melodies 
in Verse is sufficiently indicated by the following stanza: 


“*Tis what we can do for each other, 
An act, a word, or a smile, 
To help somé sister or brother, 
That makes Life a joy,—and worth while.” 


Of the six volumes cited, the last two are outside the 
stream of American poetry altogether. The other four all 
represent creditable work,—sympathetic historical narrative, 
poignant comment on the tragedies and comedies of indivi- 
dual or social life, and, in Mr. Aiken’s volume, creative work 
of a high order in an almost new poetic field. 














BOOK REVIEWS 


A New Basis For Soctat Procress. By William C. White and Louis 
J. Heath. New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1917,—XIV, 
229 pp. $1.25. 

We have learned during the last few years the necessity 
of making the most of our resources and of obtaining the 
maximum product with the minimum of effort. Human life 
has acquired a new and enhanced value and the worker is 
no longer considered an unimportant cog in the industrial 
machine. There is no room for misfits in our social system. 
Social progress can be looked for only where we have social 
harmony. If we are to have the maximum product and the 
maximum happiness in our society, each individual must be 
fitted to do well a necessary piece of work, to take his place 
in the industrial system, and to co-operate with. his fellows. 
Unfortunately this ideal is not even nearly approached today, 
and such a failure is one of the chief indictments against our 
educational processes. We are turning out from our schools 
boys and girls who are not ready to fill a useful place in the 
social life; we are graduating from our universities and col- 
leges men and women who, likewise, are not prepared for 
their life’s work. In some cases we are training too many, in 
other cases too few, persons, for a given set of functions. 
It is again the old question of the failure of supply and de- 
mand to balance. In the industrial world attempts are being 
constantly made to study the market. The big corporations 
employ specialists whose business it is to watch the trade 
and to see what new demands are looming up and how large . 
the old demands promise to be, so that the product may be 
prepared in suitable kinds and quantities. When supply and 
demand fail, for any considerable length of time and in any 
very great degree, to meet and balance, we suffer from in- 
dustrial depression. It is just such a depression through 
which, to a greater or less extent, we are constantly passing 
in the labor market. 

The authors of “A New Basis for Social Progress” would 
apply to our educational system the principle of studying the 
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market demand. They would make an analysis of the demand 
for workers of specific kinds and then study the means of 
best preparing men and women to fill these positions. They 
realize the vastness and the diversity of this country, the 
diversity of its population, of its natural resources, and in- 
dustrial characteristics. With this in mind one sees imme- 
diately the futility of having universities in Massachusetts and 
in Texas try to cover the same field. The authors propose 
to start with a small homogeneous unit, a section of a muni- 
cipality, small enough to be investigated adequately and 
where we would find similar people living under the same 
industrial conditions. Here the question of demand would 
be studied. What positions are there in this area which will 
have to be filled? How best prepare the prospective holders 
of these positions? The unit itself would be too small to 
meet the less general educational demands and for this pur- 
pose would unite with other units until the university unit 
was reached, corresponding roughly to a regional unit of fair 
industrial homogeneity. 

We have, in the book under review, another indication of 
the present tendency to break away from the old lines of 
political sovereignty and to substitute for the old territorial 
political units, groups of persons having a common interest. 
The university unit would be the governing unit in educational 
matters, but each of the smaller units would have a large 
degree of autonomy, and the whole scheme would be on a 
completely democratic basis. Instead of the present division 
of the educational system into primary, secondary, and higher 
schools, the authors suggest a division by departments. Some 
of these departments, like History and Government, would 
start at the very bottom of the educational system and run 
right through to the graduate school. Other departments 
would begin at various later stages in the system. The de- 
partments would be co-ordinated through governing boards on 
which the public would have representatives, and, in some 
cases, provision would be made for the representation of 
the undergraduates in colleges and universities. In many 
ways this plan is analogous to that of the proposed govern- 
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ment of the industrial world by industries, through Works 
Committees, District and National Committees. 

The authors have based their theories upon practical ex- 
perience gained in the Pittsburg Survey. They present this 
book merely as a suggestion and not, by any means, as a 
complete plan. But there are many helpful hints for those 
who feel that the discussion between the culturalists and the 
vocationalists is not really touching the vital part of the edu- 
cational problem and who see waste and duplication in equip- 
ment and effort in the various parts of the system, especially 
in the universities and colleges. 


CxHasE Gornc WoopHoUSsE. 
Smith College. 





PiatonismM. By Paul Elmer More. Princeton University Press, 

Princeton, N. J., 1917,—ix, 307 pp. $1.75 net. 

Scholars qualified to write on “Platonism” can be counted 
on the fingers of one hand. Richard Lewis Nettleship, had 
he lived, might have succeeded. But men like Gomperz, 
Lutoslawsky, Natorp, Shorey, and Stewart have left the task 
unessayed. So much is needed, not only in the equipment 
of technical scholarship, but also in the way of spiritual 
gifts, that they are not to be blamed, but rather commended 
for their modesty in publishing less ambitious studies. 

Mr. More dares the venture. He feels all the inspiration 
of spiritual sonship, and does not hesitate to tell us what is 
false as well as what is true. Natorp’s book is “a nightmare 
of niaiseries.’ Gomperz is a writer from agreement with 
whom one shrinks. Apelt and others are “owlish persons.” 
It will be realized from these judgments that Mr. More is 
not the man to hesitate where other Plato-scholars feel 
humble. He is prepared to tell us what Platonism is, and 
what it is not. It is mot what other students have told us. 
It is—well, what is it? 

Much in the book is, of course, sound. But very much 
is at least original, and whether what is most original is also 
most sound may be questioned. Mr. More does not hesitate 
to supplement and even correct Plato in vital passages. The 
following are a few instances: (1) Temperance is not (as 
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Plato asserts) a harmony and balance of governing and gov- 
erned classes in the ideal state, but is the virtue of a single 
class—the producers or merchants, the “balance of the soul” 
being not (as Plato teaches) temperance, but justice. (2) 
Plato’s attitude towards what later psychology calls Will is 
not (as Plato’s language is usually taken to indicate) a mat- 
ter of boulesis, but is substantially Locke’s view of Suspen- 
sion, an “inner check” to be identified with the daimonion 
semeion of Socrates, which always inhibits and never (sic) 
issues positive commands (in spite of the command to “make 
" music” in the Phaedo). (3) The Stages of Intelligence are 
not (as Plato states) properly four in number, but three, 
the lowest being, in practice, dropped, and, in theory, ill ac- 
cording with Mr. More’s schematism. Furthermore, the 
highest stage is the home, not (as Plato seems to indicate) 
of transcendent metaphysics, but of the ethical ideas, which 
other scholars would place along with mathematical ideas in 
the stage of dianoia. (4) The Jdeas are not (as most Plato- 
scholars believe to be Plato’s meaning) methodological con- 
cepts something like our “laws”, but imaginative make-believe 
without rational justification—though for the living expe- 
rience of all believers they are above or beyond argument. 
Finally (5) it is safe to say that for the three-theses theory 
of Socrates more evidence is requisite than the (irrelevant) 
Parm. 130 A, and that no Plato-student living would recog- 
nize the Theatetus or the Parmenides in Mr. More’s inter- 
pretation. If these points are intended seriously, far more 
evidence should be adduced than Mr. More presents, and in 
the absence of such evidence it is fair to assert that no 
Plato-scholar could regard them as more than clever, inter- 
esting, and suggestive. From a scientific and scholarly view- 
point they seem capricious and not proved. 

The book represents the sixth volume published on the 
Louis Clark Vanuxem foundation at Princeton University, 
and the author intends it (1) as an invitation to the practice 
of philosophy, (2) as the foundation for a series of studies 
on the origins and early environment of Christianity and 
certain modern movements influenced by Platonism. 


f ; Rupert CLeENDON LoncE. 
University of Minnesota. 
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Beyonp Lire. By James Branch Cabell. New York: Robert M. 

McBride and Company, 1919,—366 pp. $1.50 net. 

By means of a long night’s talk, at times rambling, between 
John Charteris, an imaginary writer of novels, and his friend, 
Mr. Cabell, in his latest book, “Beyond Life,” develops the 
thesis that “books are best insured against oblivion through 
practice of the auctorial virtues of distinction and clarity, of 
beauty and symmetry, of tenderness and truth and urbanity,” 
to which he later adds “gusto”; and by skilfully linking life 
and literature he attempts to show why this is both natural 
and inevitable. In the several chapters of the book he dis- 
cusses authors, both ancient and modern, that he believes have 
exhibited these qualities, maintaining that our “sole concern 
with the long-dead is aesthetic,” and that, therefore, if the 
ability to “write perfectly of beautiful happenings” came to 
an author through depravity and rascality, all the greater pity 
that he had not been a greater wretch and degenerate. What 
he desires of literature is “precisely those things of which I 
most poignantly and most constantly feel the lack in my own 
life. And it is that which romance affords her postulants.” 
For “nothing in the universe is of importance or authentic in 
any serious sense except the various delusions of romance, the 
demiurge.” Those writers, then, that paint life not as it is 
but as it might be, who do not deem the “mile-posts along the 
road worthy of as great consideration as the goal” are the 
only ones who can live, for they work in accord with that great 
preserving and guiding force of human destiny, the spirit of 
romance, “which by cajoling our inestimable vanity and dull- 
ness control all human life; and profitably utilizes every 
blunder of human life. . . .” 

Thus, bright, original, and entertaining as are the discus- 
sions of authors, Charteris flatly and scornfully disclaims any 
attempt at literary criticism. It is life, or rather a philosophy 
of life, that he is discussing,—‘“man’s proper attitude toward 
the universe he temporarily infests ;” and he would “show you 
that this must always be a purely romantic attitude, which is 
in no wise concerned with facts.” 

Mr. Cabell’s book is never dull reading; it abounds in wit 
and is generally written in Mr. Cabell’s best style. But it 
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also exhibits his ever-recurring tricks to give his chapters as 
well as the whole book the air of profound mystery that we 
have become familiar with from his other books. It is also 
full of repetitions and contains some cheap and shallow pessi- 
mistic observations on human limitations. The author also at 
times goes out of his way to find subjects that easily lend 
themselves to satire, and some of the subjects selected show 
neither good taste nor sound judgment. On the whole, how- 
ever, the book may be called an original presentation of the 
superiority of the romantic over the realistic attitude towards 
life ; and to those who hold with the author that our sole con- 
cern with the dead is aesthetic—which most of us do not—the 
book makes its point. W. H. W. 


Tue Lire or Jonn CaLpweLt CaLHoun. By William M. Meigs. Com- 
plete in two volumes. New York: The Neale Publishing Com- 
pany, 1917. 456, 478 pp. 

Mr. Meigs has made an unique achievement, a life of Cal- 
houn untainted by prejudice and thorough in scholarship. In 
addition to the published works and correspondence of Cal- 
houn, the records and debates of Congress, the works of public 
men, and the more prominent newspapers, he has utilized a 
large amount of manuscript material, notably the Hammond 
Papers, the Biddle Papers, the Hopkinson Collection, and the 
Duff Green Letters. The footnotes are a galaxy representing 
practically every important authority and source for the study 
of American politics during the period of Calhoun’s long pub- 
lic life. Consequently the author’s conclusions carry weight 
and demand respect. 

The date of Calhoun’s conversion to states rights views is 
placed rather early; his decision that the protective principle 
is unconstitutional as early as 1820, and his acceptance of the 
nullification theory sometime in 1827. True it is that he fol- 
lowed the trend of opinion in his state; but that opinion was 
shaped by economic conditions—and these were the product 
of the protective policy just as much as of slavery and cotton 
production. The tariff of 1824 was designed to dislocate com- 
mercial ties with England and this demoralized southern trade 
relations. The planters “must cease buying the articles they 
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wanted and were used to, that fitted in their houses and on 
their farms, that they had learned.to handle in youth; and 
they were now to be compelled for the benefit of other sec- 
tions of the country to buy instead more or less different and 
for the time at least inferior articles of home make at higher 
prices. This was to be the case, too, not merely as to some 
classes of citizens but as to all,—or the vast majority. 

The indictment was drawn against the whole people. They 
must all learn new methods at the behest of the North, and 
many thousands engaged in the commerce I have attempted to 
depict were to find their occupations swept away from them 
so that they must start anew in life. Nor could there be any 
valid pretence of a design to raise the price of what the planters 
sold, and thus make up to them the losses they were forced to 
suffer from having to buy in a restricted market.” Especially 
interesting is the account of the decline of imports at the port 
of Charleston. 

The fundamental purpose and aim of nullification as con- 
ceived by Calhoun were to preserve the Union, not to destroy 
it. “Nullification was adopted by him only after years of 
unavailing remonstrance and petition, and because he regarded 
it as the one means left, short of disunion, by which he could 
save his people from oppression. And there can be no ques- 
tion but that he was the power which in several later instances 
stopped the hotheads from extreme courses.” 

In contrast to opinions elsewhere held, is the view of his 
political methods. While some opponents in South Carolina 
were crushed and some even left the state, Calhoun’s political 
methods were of a higher order than those of the average poli- 
tician of his day. “They appealed to the intellect and were 
far removed from those of the boss and the patronage monger 
then becoming prominent. . . . The noxious and bur- 
rowing ways of politicians proper were quite unknown and 
unpracticed by him.” 

While the career of Calhoun is traced with painstaking 
care, the integration of some forces and influences in American 
politics, and the effect of these on Calhoun’s destiny, are 
slightly treated. Such is the question of a southern and west- 
ern alliance, so much desired by Calhoun himself; likewise 
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the cleavage between nationalism, a confederation of states, 
and sectionalism. However the investigation of these matters 
is still in the incipient stage, and until they are more thor- 
oughly examined and conclusions have been reached concern- 
ing them, Mr. Meigs’ book will remain the standard biography 
of Calhoun. Wuuiam K. Boyp. 


Appiiep Eucenics. By Paul Popenoe and Roswell Hill Johnson. New 

York: The Macmillan Company, 1918. 460 pp. $2.10. 

This book is worthy of the attention of the general reader 
whether he be scientist, economist, socialist, or reformer. The 
authors undertake to show that the problem of race betterment 
is a problem of “germ plasm,” and that since there is but 
little chance to reform the germ plasm, other means of race 
betterment must be sought. While the modern social worker 
relieves the individual, he has, according to the facts presented, 
but little influence over the unborn generation. To reach this 
unborn generation and make it the best, the authors think it 
advisable to stop the multiplication of the inferior types and 
to increase the multiplication of the superior ones. 

This is to be accomplished in the following manner. First, 
all reproduction by the feeble-minded,—criminals, professional 
paupers and the insane,—should be prohibited, either by vascec- 
tomy or segregation. Second, it should be made more difficult 
for the inferior to rear families. This may be done by child 
labor legislation, compulsory education and vocational train- 
ing. Third, the reproductive rate of the superior types should 
be increased. This may be accomplished by increasing their 
marriages, and increasing the birth rate from these marriages. 
The writer shows-that the native whites of this country are 
not producing enough offspring to hold their own. Both the 
marriage and birth rate can be increased by more careful sex 
matings, improvements of ideals, better housing conditions, 
better salaries, a decrease in the time spent in professional 
education, and a more thorough mixing of the sexes. The 
latter is the function of the church. There is an interesting 
discussion of the “color line,” immigration, war, and gen- 
ealogy in relation to eugenics. Various specific reforms are 
grouped as to whether they are dysgenic or eugenic. It is to 
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be remembered that this is a book on eugenics and not on 
ethics, and that some factors that are useful eugenically are 
diametrically opposed to existing standards of ethics. The 
authors have interpreted facts in a considerably different man- 
ner from that popularly accepted, especially in the case of 
alcohol. In that case, they make defective germ plasm re- 
sponsible for alcoholism, rather than alcoholism responsible 
for defective germ plasm. 

Bert CUNNINGHAM. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNITED States FRoM CoLONIEs To A WorLD 
Power. By Max Farrand. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1918. 356 pp. $1.50. 

Measured in years the history of the United States is not 
long. But so bewildering has been the crowding of important 
events, so numerous have the special studies of them become, 
that writers and students alike are continually losing perspec- 
tive. This difficulty Professor Farrand seeks to remedy by 
bringing together in a comparatively few pages the results of 
the most conspicuous recent studies and weaving them into a 
story with a central theme. This theme is the development 
of the United States, the growth of population, territorial ex- 
pansion, development of distinctive traits and institutions, at- 
tainment of industrial and financial primacy. The point of 
view is, therefore, that of Frederick J. Turner. Not only does 
this “new history” differ from the old in thus taking into ac- 
count “other than political and military events,” but it also 
differs from recent revisions of the old in making these 
“other” events an integral part of the story instead of a mere 
supplementary and disconnected chapter. On the other hand, 
unlike the usual economic and social interpretation, it does not 
ignore the force of great personalities or omit events purely 
political—though possibly too little weight is attached to the 
former and the average reader’s knowledge of the latter is 
perhaps too confidently assumed. 

Coming from the press in 1918, the book is happily dedi- 
cated “To the Allies: In the Hope of a Better Understand- 
ing.” In this patriotic wish we can all join. But neither the 
brevity of the book nor the author’s patriotic impulse should 
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be permitted to blind us to the wide reading, keen analysis, 
and successful class-room experimenting that have gone into 
the making of this rounded outline. Expanded by lectures and 
supplemented by readings from the carefully selected chapter 
bibliographies, it will help solve the problem of advanced col- 
lege courses in American history. And if the new interpreta- 
tion, whether acceptable or not, serves to shock our writers 
and our speakers into a re-examination of the truth of our 
history as commonly expounded, it will prove a national as 
well as an international blessing. 
C. C. Prarson. 
Wake Forest College. 


Sruprés By MemBers oF THE DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH: UNIVERSITY OF 
Wisconsin Stupigs 1n LANGUAGE AND LiTERATURE, NuMBER 2, 
Madison, Wisconsin, September, 1918—394 pp., post $1.00 net. 
This volume, dedicated to Professor Frank G. Hubbard 

on his completing twenty-five years of service in the English 

department at Wisconsin, compares favorably with most an- 
niversary miscellanies in the field of English philology. It 
comprises, in addition to a somewhat unmelodious introduc- 
tory sonnet, three papers on English prose style, two on Anglo- 

Saxon and Middle English literature, two on English dra- 

matic history, two on Chaucer, one on Milton, one touching 

Wordsworth, and four on the moderns, English and Ameri- 

can. There is some of the unevenness inseparable from such 

collections, and the copy reviewed is marred by the repetition 
in printing of pages 209-224 inclusive ; otherwise few positive 
faults are noticeable. Outstanding papers are that on The- 
ology in Paradise Lost, by R. E. Neil Dodge; The Prose Style 
of Johnson, by Warner Taylor, demonstrating a clear advance 
in vigor and flexibility in the lexicographer’s sentences after 
the traditional style of the Rambler; Unity, Coherence, and 

Emphasis, by H. B. Lathrop, a clever and useful examination 

of the trinity held in reverence by teachers of rhetoric since 

it was set up years ago by Professor Wendell; A History of 

Costuming on the English Stage from 1660 to 1823, by Lily B. 

Campbell, which develops at least much of the material bear- 

ing upon her large subject ; and Aspects of the Story of Troilus 
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and Criseyde, by Karl Young, which sheds light upon Chau- 
cer’s treatment of Pandarus and Criseyde in connection with 
the traditions of medieval courtly love. The field of Ameri- 
can literature is skimmed in two articles, on Charles Eliot 
Norton’s influence upon Ruskin, by W. F. De Moss, and on 
Henry James’s character portrayal, by Professor Cairns. 
Beowulf and the Niebelungen Couplet, by W. E. Leonard, is 
designed as the appendix to a forthcoming translation of the 
Anglo-Saxon epic in the short rhymned couplets of the me- 
diaeval German Niebelungenlied, which, judging from the 
specimen passages, seems destined, in spite of occasional happy 
phrases or lines, to join the already long lists of Beowulfian 


curiosities. 
H. M. Exus. 


THoMAS JEFFERSON. By David Saville Muzzey. (Figures from Am- 
erican History.) New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1918, VIII, 
319 pp. $1.50. 

Mr. Muzzey has performed his task well. He rises above 
partizanship or prejudice, never exalts Jefferson above his 
contemporaries, never disparages his rivals, but sympathetic- 
ally presents conflicting policies and ideals. Typical is the 
treatment of Hamilton’s funding measures. These were 
shaped to win the support of the financial classes; yet even 
Jefferson admitted the desirabiliy of restoring the public 
credit. “Could it have been restored without the funding 
measures, even though they brought speculation in their train? 
And granting that there was room for honest difference of 
opinion on the equity of the funding measures there is still 
no reason for characterizing Hamilton’s party as ‘corrupt.’ 
The secretary of the treasury acted in good faith. There is no 
evidence that he gave ‘tips’ to congressmen or capitalists on 
the policy of the department. He believed that the debt of the 
country should be redeemed at par value for the sake of the 
country’s credit and common honesty. His object was not to 
rob anybody. He did not act precipitately or secretly.” Such 
an appreciation of Hamilton in a biography of Jefferson is in- 
deed notable. An interesting comparison of the two leaders 
is that of their attitude toward nationality. Jefferson was al- 
ways striving for a preservation of the Union; Hamilton 
always hoping and working for a revolution, when a new form 
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of government, more like that of England, would be instituted. 
The inference is that the agrarian forces of the country under 
Jefferson’s leadership were more devoted to the constitution 
than the group of capitalists which looked to Hamilton. This 
view is very pertinent in the light of recent criticisms of early 
federal politics by the school of economic interpretation. In- 
deed, a direct blow seems aimed at economic determinism in 
the following contrast drawn between Hamilton and Jefferson: 
“There are ‘tastes’ in politics as well as in food, and they 
are as impossible to account for. Witness Alexander Hamilton, 
the illegitimate son of a Scotch father and a French mother, a 
restless spirit with the shrewd sense of one parent and the 
grace of the other, an ardent, precocious boy, coming from 
the British island of Nevis as a venture for his education, an 
orator swaying crowds as an undergraduate of King’s College 
at the age of seventeen: and Thomas Jefferson with the aristo- 
cratic blood of the Randolphs in his veins, dining with the 
royal governor’s little partie quarrée in Williamsburg, settled 
on his broad acres at Monticello with his numerous slaves and 
dependents, retiring in nature, silent in public, ultra sensitive, a 
litterateur and musician, a philosopher and scientist. By all 
the canons of probability Jefferson should have been the aris- 
tocratic Federalist and Hamilton the Democratic-Republican.” 
Toward two other phases of Jefferson’s character the au- 
thor adopts the results of recent researches ;—the origin of his 
political ideals and his relation to local reform in Virginia. His 
political thought is attributed to English rather than French 
influences, and his real interest in the French revolution to its 
possible influence on the preservation of American ideals. His 
leadership in reforming the law and the institutions of Vir- 
ginia is well summarized. This activity naturally leads to the 
question of Jefferson’s relation to Virginia politics. Unfortu- 
nately the author does not develop it. The antithesis of Jef- 
ferson, the leader of a national party, and his unpopularity 
with the leaders of local Virginia politics, is not emphasized or 
explained. Yet as a brief, entertaining, sympathetic portrayal 
of Jefferson’s life and services, the volume is unmatched 
among the numerous biographies of the great statesman. 


Wiiuiam K. Boyp. 
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12 cents. 

School Plays. By a Group of Girls. in Miss Hopkins’ 
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English Teacher. 3 vols., viz., All’s True (a literary 
play); The Long Road to Tomorrow (for history 
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SELECTED AND EDITED WITH ILLUSTRATIVE AND EXPLANATORY 
NOTES AND BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
By WALTER C. BRONSON, Litt. D. 
Professor of English Literature, Brown University 


Bus series of four volumes is intended primarily 
to afford college classes and general readers a con- 
venient, inexpensive, and scholarly collection of the most 
important English poetry. 

The selections, so far as possible, are complete poems. 
The notes, though concisely expressed, occupy nearly a 
hundred pages in each volume. They contain explana- 
tions of words and allusions which the average college 
student might find obscure; statements by the poet or 
his friends that throw light on the poem; the poet’s 
theory of poetry when this can be given in his own 
words; quotations which reveal his literary relationships 
or his methods of work; and extracts from contemporary 
criticism to show how the poet was received by ‘his own 
generation. The last mentioned have proved particularly 
valuable and have contributed much to the remarkable 
success which the books have already enjeyed. The 
series as now completed takes its place as the best 
general collection of English poetry that has yet been 
offered at a reasonable price. 


Old English and Middle English Periods 
x+424 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra 
(weight 1 Ib. 14 oz.) 
The Elizabethan Age and the Puritan Period 
xviii+544 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra 
(weight 1 Ib. 14 oz.) 
The Restoration and the Eighteenth Century 
xiv-+538 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra 
(weight 1 Ib. 14 oz.) 
The Nineteenth Century 
xvi+620 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra 
(weight 1 Ib. 14 oz.) 
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of Washington. 
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more Fatimas are sold every 
day than any other cigarette, re- 
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